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[VANA PUT OUT HER HAND, BUT BASIL TEMPEST 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
— = 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bie Georcz Lester was dead! 

All Vale Lester heard the tolling of the big 
bell, and opined a parishioner of distinction 
must be gone, since parson Tempest was not 
the sort of man to disturb his sexton at near 
midnight for the sake of any mere Brown or 
Stubbs ; but it was not until the next morning 
that the real trath broke upon the neighbour- 

d; the great man of the parish—the 
aquire—who, if far less wealthy than his 
ancestors, had yet kept up all the tradi- 
tional charity of the Court—was dead ! 

Lady Lester, who still looked so oung and 
tair, despite her tribe of eleven mn, Was 
ast and the young man in Ireland was 


Bat so far the condolence of the village 
aly, ae ee for any bereaved 
the Lest nent : quite another element in 
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Every one near Vale Lester had heard of 
Simon’s will, and that all the squire’s fatare 
wealth depended on his reaching a more 
advanced age than any of his family. 

People had admired the pluck with which 
the baronet had clang to life. The sturd 
determination with which he cut off 
luxuries or amusements that might have been 
prejudicial to his health, and now he was 
gone. 

The life that seemed hedged round with 
precautions and protections had snapped, and 
all Sir George’s hopes had vanished. 

This was the popular impression ; but one or 
two better informed folks soon corrected it. 
Sir George’s son had not yet lost all chance of 
his uncle's fortune. 

The baronet had completed his seventy- fifth 
year, and Miss Deborah was two years 
younger ; if neither she, Mrs. Jepson, nor Mr. 
Percy Lester passed the age of seventy-five, 
why, then Sir George would really have won 
bor victory, and his son would reap the fruits 
of it. 

So far from being settled, the great case 
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STRUCK IT ASIDE!} 


could never be decided while cither of the 
three remaining competitors lived. 

Until one of them passed his father's age 
Sir Basil might go on hoping; but (a0 one in 
Vale Lester could see the justice of this) the 
large annual allowance ceased at once. 

The annuity of nearly two thousand a year 
enjoyed by Sir George went to augment that 
of his brother and sisters, while for the widow 
and family there remained a miserable five 
hundred, all told. 

Be quite sure the + Lester case occa- 
pied the whole attention of all the villagers. 
They talked about nothing else on their way 
to church. It was Sanday, and a great many 
old people, who never went there as a rule, 
came tottering in, hoping’ that Mr. Tempest 
would allude to the melancholy event in his 
sermon. 

For the rest, the ‘‘ loss” was daly acknow- 
ledged by the appearance of the church. The 
pulpit was hung with black, and the Court 
pew was a perfect monument of woe, the local 
draper having obligingly 2acoommodated Mrs. 
Tempest with yards and yards of sombre staff 
in spite of its being Sunday. 
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one. Tie death Bad oggurreg co lafe on 
Saturday night nof¥oneset the Court 
servasta Bad bean imthe vilegahincedindhao, 
though most people knew the great physician, 
Dr. Jebb, had been called ing: it reyuee 4ids4 & 


thonderbolt on the whole community, when 
Mr. Tempest alluded to the “cruel and 
i murder. which 


had taken place in 
their midst.” 


No one slambered after that, you might 
have heard a pin drop. Never in hia life had 
the vicar enjoyed suct an attentive audience. 
The sermon itself was clear and™straightfor- 
ward; perhaps Mr. Tempest was a little too 
flattering in his allusions to Sir George, kat 
then, he owed the Daronet much kindgesga, so 
the mistake was surely pardonabie, 

He put the fects before the people. very 
pisinly; taking advantage of Dr. Stone's 
absence, and the imexperience—as if was 
kindest to call it—ofa entstitute, so 
managed to introduce eufficient . inte 
Sir George's physic or food as te him. 

Afraid to take sharp measuyes, the svarderer 
had ¢ffected his purpose by @Qses eo minute 
ag to avoid all suspicion from Dr. 
bat to-add terribly to the vietim’s 

For a month psst Sir Georgechad: 
slowly done to death. In his own home, sor 
rounded by faithfo! cervante and affectionate, 
children, with » devotcdwifeever at hiseida, 


he yet bad been unable tovemeape hie hidden 


oe 
“No efforts of ours,” ‘wend onthe Vioax 
ing with his agbjcot, “can ayailieur mar 


j ; nothing we Ge can. 
restore the hushandof her shine atbeaaben 9 
ter. their fond father to her chilérem; bat we, 


owe it to hia memory, we owe it to 
lels behind him, to do 


. Viesrhad made 

ly uncomfortable, sn@ yet i aite 
true, Six George Laster Bad 
the pldcayand yet head been death ; 
who then. was safe? 

At the Coort s terrible shadow, had fallen 
over the honge, 
Stone had both. 
Dereham 
which Sir G "8 medicine had Dean placed 
that be could find te beanalysed, but it seemed 
certain an inquest muet-teke places 

The servants moved aboutwith hashed step 
and bated bresth. They had lost 
ter, and would probably soon Hage toaeek fresh 
places, since Lady Lester's nartew. means 
could not support such an establishment; but 
they had another and stronger cause for 
anxiety. If Sir George had indeed been poi- 
goned, eurpicion must needs fall on one of 
them. 

That Sonday afternoon there was a grave 
conenitation in the servants' hall, and itended 
in Jadkins the butler, an old man who had 
grown grey im Sit George's service, being de- 
futed to speak to the two doctors, and, so to 
eay, plead the cause of the domestics, k 

Lady Lester and her daughters kept up- 
stairs. Doctor Stone and his colléagus were 
in the library, counting the hours until Mr. 
Cameron, for whom they had telegraphed ‘the 
first thing that morning, could arrive. 

Jadkins’ fanereal-looking face roused them 
from an examination of Bradshaw. Doctor 
Stone had known the butler for years, and 
nodded to ‘him kindly, 

“Take a chair, Jadkins;he said, pointing 
to one opposite himself; “have you come to 
tell ws anything that may throw light on this 
terrible matter ?”’ 

“ET want to say, sir,” said Jadkins, very 
energetically, ‘‘that there’s not one of us 
dowastairs had a hand in it; we've one and 
all sworn it on the kitchen Bible. I've been 


eras ae 


bottles in 


mat} 


Bupthere wet Amrprise in 7; for every Phexs§ myself f@rty years, andjI’veeeen most 
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: anmsiog, 


f 





thetervaits @pme, and thog 


they ig@a b 
égangless aboutithe work, I'll this Berey 
not.one of ’ai) ’ud commit imurder. 
feel, sir, there's been a shadow cast on us, and 
I promiand te poor: thiggs I'd -epeak raptor | 
them, and ‘so I’ve come to do it.” 

Doctor Stone.put. ont hia hand and shook 
butler's i 


“T never suspected you, Jadkins, and I am 
certain the crime whieh- killed Sir George was 
not committed by any one now at the Cours.” 

Jadkins opened his eyes. 

“I thought yon said, sir, it must be some 
one in the house?” 

“ Well——”’ 

‘« That means one of us,” 

‘Look hare, Judkins, you're a sensible fel- 
low, and I don’t mind telling you my real 
opinion, bat remember it’s not to go the ro 
of tue servants’ hall, Just tell 


assured me of theirinmocence if you like, bet | 


don’t repeat any thing else I say.” 
Jadhina b looked ised. 


the ser- 


very Mpany; and she 


Dothiog of doing 


——$<———S=> 


E lookifig sppughtigily into the fie, 

‘I @hn’é 6 ou belf—ve me, but | 
d@p’t fel s D@& yo , m 
al hawe expecte thikg. this 


kind ? 
| “ 
‘Then I 
George.” 
‘Oh, I don't mean-T expeeted him to be. 
poisoned,” said the lawyer, quietly; “but ] 
have felt so long Simon Lester's will wag, 
curse to his whole family, that I was quite 


prepared for some miechief to spring out of 


Frasionel ” said Dr. Stone, teatity, 
think it was your duty to warn §ir 


Bot I don’t see that mischief was any. 
thing.te.do with the will.” 

‘* Well, you knew Sir George enough to 

be sure-he had not a personal enemy in the 

yorld, There are only three pesple-to gain 

ingby his death. I don & moment 

t tha woman Sharpe nota hand in 

age tee sure — pot plan 

% moat likely she waa through. 

‘tha tool of tin person who did plan 


the 
out o 
‘ ” 


; ‘I don't hike this,” said Ds Btone, slowly. 


‘Tt ia.jast ag though you wanted to fix the 
crime.on one of Sir George's relations,” 
a — ripe  Sartapencn tp 

ercy Liasten would gaim nothing to spea 
Both. ate and coul# have no 
interest in handing om, prige. No, my 
fears point to . 

“Mrs. Ji of it,” 
said Dr, Jebd,, time, “I 
SAW Be band's 
last ' & rte] kinder. 
hearted woman: Dnever met!” 

son is going: long to the dogs, 


low woman, 


of masancing 
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= 





. aay her owm; there- 
» 


ana little unc 
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' she wa 
| conldn't tagn her apo bat che, ata ye ~ 


Tae 


waa ae white ss snow, 
ali turned in one night 

“Jadkine, think 
answer, me, and femember the 
muet never be breathed outside this room. 
Sach things have been before as. ladies dis- | 
guising themselves as tervants. Mrs, Pércy’ 
Lester is not. on good terms with this family. 
Coald it be that——” 

The old servant interrn him. 

“Don’t eay it, sir,” he said, reproachfulty, 
‘‘or you'll be sorry! Mrs, Percy Lester is 
one of the sweetest ladies I ever nret; and 
why the family:don’t like her I rever could 
make ont. I always think myself she is a 
aight too good for her husband. Besides, 
what object could she have? She's a fortune 
in her own right, and no child to take what 
she leaves — pation dkins, Only 

“Ti wasa sug) m, Jadki 
she looks. so terribly miserable. one would 
think she bad something on her mind.” 

‘« Nothing bad, I'll. go bail,” said the batler, 
who was very staunch in his dikes and dislikes, 
‘“‘ Besides, sir, she couldn't have played: the 
trick. Sharpe was as tall as. a woman well 
could be, and Mrs. Percy isa little bit ofa 
creature,” 

This was conclusive. Jndking was dis: 
missed, and, very soon after Mr. Cameron 
arrived. 

A few minutes’ earnest conversation, and he 


~enother thing,” suggeated 
Tabb. Whe eee: rae had only been a 
week or ten days.at the Court, and yet Lady 

setts us ae, Tg ye of her 
illness began at @ month ago. 
What do you make of that?” 

The next day’s papers were full of the 
Vale Lester Tragedy.” An agonieed telegram 
was received from Basil Lester saying he wae 
on his way home, and the three remaining 
competitors for Simon's fortone, instead of 
exulting over their increased income as every- 
one had ed, seemed overwhelmed with 
horror at the sudden death of their brother. 

They might have grudged each other the great 
prize. They might have each secretly hoped to 
bethe winner in spite of any odds, but when 
it came to their eldest brother being cruelly 
done to death in his own house in, the bosom 
of his family, they were enraged’ and indig- 
nant. 

Strangely enough—fortunately, too, 25 some 
of them thought—not one of histo competitore 
for the boa 2 aga eyen in Norfoll wheo 
| Bir George A ? : 
| Miss Deborah and Fenella were in Deyon- 
shire, the Percy Lesters at Bournemouth, and 
' Mrs. Jepson, poor, poverty-stricken scl, i 
London, presiding over, the afVent. of her 
daughter’s first Baby. 7 

Lady Lester either forgot, througt the dis- 
muy and grief of ‘the moment, the several ad- 
dresses of her relations, or else was not inclined 
to write to them of her loss, and so the first 
intimation they received of the tragedy was 
from the newspspers, 





knew all the two men could tell him. 


Different as were their dispositions, the 
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effecton the three was the same. They for. 
got entirely that the murder added a. clear 
five handsed a year to their income, and gave. 
them an extra chance of Bimgn’s fortune, and 
remembexed only the earlier. years in which 
they bad looked up to, their eldest. hrother 
with almost worshipping affection. 

The Percy Lesters cet.cff at once, elept the 
night in London, and were at home early on 
Toeeday afternoon, . 

Misa Deborah met them at Liverpool-street, 
and travelled on with them to Norfolk. 

Mrs. Jepson, who came to see Percy ak. his 
hotel, sent the mogt aliationate messages, £0 
«dear Mary and the,children,” bat was uz- 
able to leave her daughter. 

“ Where ig Fenella? ”’ asked Percy, when 
they were fairly settled in the train, and he 
perceived his sister’s protégée was nok with 
them, 

“The child id.so ill and nervous I lefi her 
behind,” said, Miss Deborah, quietly; ‘‘ yeu 
see under her. very peculiar relations with 
Basil,I really think ahe ig beat out of the way 
at present,” 

“T don’t see anything peculiar in a young 
woman being engaged to @ young man,” ob- 
jected Pergy; “her place is. certainly with 
Basil now.” 

“They are. not exactly engaged, Basilwent 
to Ireland to prove the strength of his affec- 
tion, Fenella is,of a,very romentio character, 
and she rather fancied Basil did not know 
his own mind.” 

“Well, he had seen plenty of girls,” said 
the uncle, gravely, ‘‘ though I grant there are 
not many abous Vale Lester, Tempest has 
come daughters, but I sappose they are mere 
children.” 

“He has a grown up niece, the loveliest 
creature you ever saw.” 

Mrs. Percy interrupted her sister-in-law. 

“T have seen her, and wanted to,agk her to 
stay with us, but Percy neyer likes me to be 
intimate at the Vicarage. I don't think he 
has ever called on Mr. Tempest.” 

‘Well, we go toa different church, and I 
feel no leaning, for olerical, society. Edith 
raves about his niece, but I daresay she is a 
very ordinary-young person,” - 

“No; she, jaa beanty,’’ admitted Mies 
Dehorah ; “it. puzzles me how. she.can be, for; 
all the Termpests are. plain enough. Perhaps 
che takes after. her mother’s family, for no 
cne can deny that, Vang.ia lovely.” 

_.“Vanal”” Percy Lester. started in spite. of 
himself, ‘ Wheta pecpliar name; but I cup- 
pose it is only an abbreviation,’’ 

“No; she was christened Vana by her 
ype phe sale, me boreal 4 was the name 
of some foreign tisrily. SEP pose : poor 
ita int ettantnc chaste 
i as bright an as@ batterfly’s, 

“What, washer father?” 

“Ineverheard. I always fapgz; he muat 
have been something ofa b sheep, for they 
never mention;him, I asked Vana once if she 
could remember, him, and ehe said he died 
when she wag,a baby. I think the widow 
eupported herself and her child by. teacbi 
English in some French; town. She di 
& year ago, and then Vana came.to live at the 
Vicarage.” 

“T always thought Baail would marry hex,” 
said Mra. Percy, who had a painfal knack of 
Pain speaking. 

“Basil maxry her!’ exolaimed Miss 
Deborah, in horror. ‘ My dear, they hayen’t 
& silver sixpence between. them, and she is. & 


“mere nobody ; besides he-belongs to Fenella,”’. 


It was on Edith’s tongue to say that Fenella 
also could boast of no to An hag but she 
Wisely kept silence, Mra, Percy Lester waa 
still a very beautifal woman, but her face hed 
® strange sadnees stamped on it; gome said she 


¥as not happyin her married life, & atrarge, 


statement, since it wag easy. to 899.80 WOE 
wy bped her husband, and he treated fa with 
st old fash courtesy. Others declaged 
a aa for her two little child 

© early in her married life had breat 
i she. waa hot little over thirty, and 


| yet the looked. 


| not, they conld pay 


| least ten years.older. 





as. thongh life held 
nothing of joy for her, ik waa not a discon. 
tented face, still less a fretfal. one, but you 
kpew only by looking at.it, that Edith Lester 
had, pasged through, great troubles, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Art the travellers called at the Court that 
might, and aay Lester did not refuse to sea 
them; perhaps the. warmth of their sympathy 
purprised her. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Dehorah kissing her, 
*'T feel indignant with myself Maybe if I’d 
stayed at home instead of trapesing off to 
Devonshire I might have seen throngh that 
Billy Slowman for yon . . . but he shall 
be punished, if I spend every penny I have on 
it,” 

Dr. Slowman stood in a fair way to be pun- 
ished as it was, for Dr. Stone had refused 
to allow him to attend another of his patients, 
and hed given him to understand pretty 
plainly that, by neglecting to call.in farther 
advice, he had made himself morally guilty 
of Sir George's death, 

Percy Lester was not behind hig sister in 
kindness, to the widow. 

‘Tt is one of the most dastardly devices I 
ever heard of. I mean to sea the police to- 
morrow, and offer & Miansand ounds reward 
for the capture of the woman Sharpe.” 

Edith said nothing, bn¢ she pnt her hand 
into Lady, Lester's and kissed her, 

“ When can Basil be here?” asked his 
uncle. 

No one was.quite sure, Roscommon being a 
remote paré of Ireland; but Lady Lesterlooked 
for-him at any minute; and so, Peroy, assur- 
ing her of big willingness, to act for het in 
any matter till his nephew's arrival, the trio 
presently, took their leave, 

“Mamma,” said Blanche, when they were 
gone, “don’t you think it strange Sharpe 
neyer game back?” 

Lady Lester shook her head. 

"No dear, she had most likely calonlaied 
when the poison, wonld take effect,and made 
off so as to be ont of the way before-onr eus- 
picions,.were aronged,’’ 

“Yon neyer liked her, mamma?” 

“No, dear, I tried to get over the prejudice, 
bat I seemingly could not,” 

‘*‘ And we were quite.fond of her,’ admitted 
Blanche, “It sounds dreadful, but I never 
took to, anyone so before; she seemed just like 
a& lady in all her ways.” 

“Did she seem at.all.pnés ont or flurried on 

Saturday, morning,’ Lady Lester, 
thong y- . , 
‘Not atall; the only thing which, puzzled 
us was she would ng}, take the money for our 
things. You know she was to buy me some 
ribbon at Dereham, and a new doll for Sybil, 
besides a few trifles for tha servants. Every- 
one wanted to give her the money for their 
commigsions, but she said she would rather 
her back when she brought 
them the things; itis jnst as though she knew 
she was not coming back, mamma, and did 
not. wish to rob us.’ 

Sharpe had not acrupled to rob them of a 
father, and yek wonld not. defraud them of a 
few shillings. The strapge contrast of the 
woman's character struck Lady Lester, 

Basil. was, with them in the morning, and 
his mother was thankful he would ba in time 
for the inquest fixed for that very afternoon; 
but. when she Jooked into her boy’s faca it 
seemed to her that something more than filial 
grief mast have. changed him, he. looked at 
boyish hopefalnesa 
of his expression. was all gone; there were 
lines. abou’. bis, month, and he seemed trans- 
formed into a stern, resolute mar. 

He was aenile and tender with her, but 
dieposed to be short enough with other pedple, 
He reproved Blanche strangely for.some little 
question about Lord Kilmorna, and when 
little Sybil began. to ory at some maniion of 


her dead father, told her it was high time she 
left off being a baby. 

Lady Lester felt bewildered, Basil had been 
sweet tempered, almost to a fant, generons 
and high-spirited ; it seemed the mere wreck 
of his old self which had retnreed after abon 
ten weeks’ absence. 

‘There is a little note for you from Fen. 
ella,” his mother said, when the first. excite. 
ment of his arrival. had worn cff. “ Your 
aunt broughs is yesterday.” 

He put it in his pocket, and did not read it 
till he wae quite alone. 


‘(My Dean Frienp,—I nover had a chaneo 
to give what you-entrasted to me to its right- 
fal owner. When she cams back from Whitby 
she avoided us all poimtediy for some. time. 
At last she asked me for your address, bat in 
such a manner I had no opportunity of 
delivering your message, I fear I can guess 
what she wanted to write to you for; the 
whole place is ringing with the news of her 
engagement: toa Yorkshire farmer. Heaven 
comfort you, Basil. Such a fickte heart can- 
not be worthy of your regrets, The photo- 
graph is carefully locked away, and shall ba 
given to you when we meet. With deepest 
syrapathy, both for this trouble and your dear 
father's death— Your attached friend, 

“ Pewenwa,”? 


Yes, that was it! He had felt when he got 
Vana’a curi note of adien, when all the 
letters ha had written to * Miis Brown” were 
refurned unopened, that there could only be 
one interpretation. 

She had forsaken him for a richer snitor, 
The girl for whose sake he had been willing 
to endure exile.and suffer ihe reproaches of 
hia whole family had soen tirad of him, She 
had sworn to be faithfal to him till death did 
them part, and already she had forsaken him 
for a richer lover. 

And there conld hava been no tyranny, no 
coercion, The Vicar and Mry. Tempess would 
haye had no. power over thojs niece while in 
Yorkshire. Vana could have nipped the 
Yorkshireman’s advances in tho bud, and her 
uncle and aunt heen noue the wiser, 

And Basil’s one feeling towards Yana waa 
contempt. He told himeeif he ulierly Cespisad 
her. His-one endeavour henceforth must ba 
to win a position superior to that of the man 
to whom she had sold herself, : 

He would have liked to go to his rivaland 
given him. the story of Miss Tempest’s perti, 
dity; bnti. something told him thia malice 
would be petty. Better far ict her go her 
own way. She would find it thorny enong>, 
for such deeds as hers never go unpunished, 

To get.rich, to win a name for himself that 
should make her regret she had refused to 
share it, to prove to her the worth of what 
she had refased, such was henceforward Sir 
Basil Lester’s sole aim in life, 

His mother thought him changed. His 
sisters marvelled, but nobody guessed the 
fearful struggle through which the young 
man’s soul had passed. 

For a few days it reemed to Basil he cagld 
never believe in anything again. He must go 
headlong to the dogs, Then c2me the thought 
‘shoe’? would hear of it, and perhaps glory in 
her work, and he. resolyed she should never 
guess the power she had once held over him, 

No, he would triumph, be would fight his 
way through any difficulties rather than she 
should be able to pride herself on hig ruin, 

His father’s death, coming as if were on 
the top of Vana’s falsenegg, did not in the 
least make hima forget the latser. One trouble 
did not swallow up the other, bné rather 
sharpened it, ; é 

If only she had been trug to him their 
fature would have been easy. 

rd Kilmorna was so well contented with 
his agent that he was willing to eign the three 
years’ engagement at once; end leaving his 
mother in possession of Lester Oonrt and all 
the money derived from it, Sir Basil would 
yet have plenty to keep a wife in the faiz 
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Trish home in Roscommon. 
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The Viscount Kilmorna was not an un- 
reasonable man. Informed by telegraph of 
the Vale Lester tragedy, he had at once re- 
leased his agent to go home, only asking him 
to return to his post as soon as possible. 

This proved to be verysoon. Basil having 
been in Ireland throughout his father’s last 
illness would not be needed as a witness; 
and as it was sacrificing his whole future to 
remain in England until the police discovered 
Sir George's murderer, it was settled that the 
new baronet should return to Roscommon the 
day after his father’s funeral. 

Sir Basil signed a power of attorney for 
Mr. Cameron to act for him in all things, and 
accepted his uncle Percy's offer of personally 
interviewing the detectives employed. Peroy 
Lester was behaving very generously, people 
said; he had offered a reward of a thousand 
pounds out of his own pocket, and had inti- 
mated to his sister-in-law that he should 
hand her over his share of her husband's 
annual income from Uncle Simon’s fortune, 

If the murder had done nothing else it had 
brought out a great deal of rare affection from 
the family. They might in truth bicker and 
quarrel not a little, they might be very jealous 
of each other, and grow almost avaricious in 
their desire to win om rize; but they 
never wished actual ily ean to each 
other, and Sir George's death showed plainly 
their bark was worse than their bite. 

**I daresay you'll get everything yet,” said 
Percy cheerfally to his nephew after the 
funeral. ‘‘ Your aunt Jepson has seen too 
much trouble to be likely to make old bones. 
Deborah is more likely to prove a cen- 
tenarian, but then as you and Fenella are 
going to make a match of it, it all comes to 
the same thing.” 

“I don’t think Fenella and I shall ever 
a 
** Why, I thought it was all settled.” 

**She refused me. I believe I was to have 
@ chance if I asked her again." 

“The wisest thing you could do. She will 
a forty thousand pounds on her wedding. 


** And I shall have nothing.” 

* Does that matter?’’ 

‘** I don’t think I’m a marrying man, uncle 
Peroy. It sounds conceited, but I believe I am 
happier as I am. Women are such fickle 
breatures,”’ 

*¢ Don’t talk like that, boy,” said his uncle, 
sharply. ‘‘ You may have stumbled on a 
bad specimen, but most women are true as 
steel, and loyal to the core, a great deal 
—, creatures than men, and I ought to 

ow ” 

Basil who had a real regard for Edith 
par who was not seven years his senior, 
gm: 


“You have drawn a prize, sir, but everyone 
is not so fortunate.”’ 

“If I were you, Basil, I’d go in for Fenella. 
She's beautiful enough to charm even a 
woman-hater |" 

Basil sighed. 

“ She's as good as gold,” he said, gravely, 
‘¢and she ought to marry a man who believes 


‘im love and that sort of thing. Now I 


don't!” 

‘* By the way, your mother asked me to 
remonstrate with you. She says you've 
never been near the Vicarage, and that the 
Tempests will be hurt if you go back to 
Ireland without calling.” 

**T don’t care.” 

‘“* Well, I had rather a prejadice against the 
Vicar, and have avoided him for years; bat I 
have seen a good deal of him these last few 
days, and I rather like him. You'd much 
better go; it’s no use hurting your mother for 
@ trifle, Basil. If you like to stroll round now 
T’ll go with you.” 

Bat a message from his wife detained him, 
and he asked Basil to start without him, pro- 
mising to follow as soon as he was free, and 
so the young Baronet found himself starti 
alone for the house which contained the gitl 
he had once worshipped. 


It was about three months since they had 
met. The last time he had seen her she had 
been his heart’s best treasure. He had held 
lg ater p Saya! py whe peg Senden 
lips. He had not a thought or hope for 
the future in which she did not share. And 
now, well—he thought Vana Tempest one of 
the falsest creatares Heaven ever made. He 
thought her almost beneath his scorn, and he 
rather pitied than envied the man whose 
wealth had bought her fair girlish beauty. 

The Vicar was at home, the servantj said 
and she ushered Basil into the little dra 
room, while she went in search of him. The 
lamp was not lighted but the wood fire gave 
a p + ruddy glow, and lit up every 
corner of the, + homely room. 

At first he thought he was alone, then from 
the recesses of a large arm chair there rose 
up slowly—Vana. 

For a few seconds these two who had loved 
so dearly, each of whom felt so deeply wronged, 
looked straight into each other’s faces, a mist 
seemed before their eyes, neither saw quite 
clearly, the present with its doubt and mis- 
trust, its pain and sorrow seemed all to fade 
away, and they were back in the August even- 
ing in the shrubbery of Lester Court loving 
and beloved. 

Then the dream faded, the girl remembered 
here was the man who had betrayed her, who 
was actually Fenella Devreux’s affianced hus- 
band while he sought her love; the man with 
many an angry thought awoke to present 
things, and told himself this was the creature 
who had spoilt his life; both thought they had 
conquered their love and tram it under 
foot ; both believed they had learned to scorn 
the other, and yet this strange unexpected 
téte-d-téte, this standing alone » 80 
near and yet so far was a moment ~— 
pain, neither to their life’s end ever forgot 
that afternoon, 

The woman recovered first, perhaps be- 
cause they have so much more to bear, 
women it seems to me can always hide their 
feelings better than men. Speaking coldly as 
though to a digsant acquaintance, and yet 
with perfect courtesy, Vana said, “If you will 
sit down, I will go and tell my uncle you are 
gen fect silence; he thought 

e a in,perfec ; he 
he had never seen her look so beautifal. Those 
who watched Vana day by day, had long ago 
decided that she was just “fading away,” 
and that the Yorkshire Squire would soon be 
a widower; but the brilliant flash excitement 
brought to her face, hid the change in it, and 
the strange brightness of her eyes only added 
to her attractions. Basil thought her calmness 
a mockery ; instead of crediting her with self- 
command, he set her down as heartless, as 
actually flaunting her triumphant beauty be- 
fore him in the hour of his adversity. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” he said coldly, 
‘*I should be sorry that you should ooccap 
yourself with any errand of mine. I am 
we have met, Miss Tempest; as an old ac- 
quaintance, you will perhaps lest me con- 
gratulate you om your engagement, your 
memory is conveniently short, or you would 
hardly have formed it so soon.” 

He spoke bitterly, there was a sneer on his 
finely curved lips. Vana thought he was taunt- 
ing her with getting over his desertion, and 
an angry light came into her eyes as she 
answered,— 

‘*‘ My memory is an excellent one, Sir Basil; 
I forget nothing, and therefore I should pre- 
fer to end this interview.” 

But Basil stood between her and the door, 
cutting off as it were her retreat, and so per- 
force she lingered, and these two who in spite 
of the harsh thoughts they bore each loved the 
other stood for yet a moment longer face to 
face; then Basil saw the diamonds flashing 
on 


her finger. 
‘** You have done well for yourself,” he said, 
seornfally. ‘ You bave your hand at a 





ice.” 
mo looked into his face. Her courage 
never flinched for one moment, it seemed a3 





though she wonld give him back taunt fo 
taunt, then suddenly the tears came into her 
eyes. The old, wistful smile parted her lips 
and she said, gently,— ‘ 

“* We may never meet again, and I do no} 
see why we should pent as enemies. After al] 
it was not all your fault, I ought never to have 
listened to you. Won't you shake hands ang 
ties hand, a little 

@ put out a little snowflake o 
ee, wee looked at him with a world ° 
r) g; bat Basil was too incensed to listen 
to = ae ant on te 

“*T won't say -bye,” he said, ion. 
ately ; ‘it means Heaven bless you, a I don't 
ray for a blessing on yourfature. It is more 
as to have a curse, seeing it begins with 

e ’ 

He waved the hand aside, but in his excite. 
ment his own came down on it, and 
both with great force against the table. 

The blow was nothing to Basil, but Vana's 
flesh was different. She could hardly keep 
back a cry of pain, and half ashamed of him. 
see OED earn ah ng-te Kee Deve gate to the 

oor. 
She no other word. She never even 
turned her head ; she jast went slowly out, and 
it seemed to Basil, in spite of her falseness, 
the room looked bare and desolate without 


So they two parted. Alas! there came a 
day when Basil Lester would have given years 
of his life jast to bring back the gir! whose 
olive branch he had refused, when he would 
have sacrificed all he prized for the touch of 
that little hand he had slighted. 


(To be continued.) 








WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


— 0 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
“WHY SHOULD I SPARE HEB?” 

Te sun was pouring into his room ina 
flood of golden radiance, when Treherne 
opened his eyes the next — For about 
half-an-hour he contempla it lazily, 
thinking over the events of the day before in 
a half comatose state, till it suddenly struck 
him that it might be as well to find out the 
time, and he pulled his watch from under his 
pillow. Five minutes to twelve! He oould 
scarcely believe his eyes, but he jamped out 
of bed and rang a at the bell. 

Weston promptly appeared with the hot 
water, but to Treherne's indignant remon- 
strances, at not having been called before, he 
replied, calmly, 

“ Colonel's orders, sir. You was to sleep 
twenty-four hours if ns could—do you all 
the good in the world—he said. Mr. Sim- 
mons (the butler) has been over to see how 
you was, and he’s waiting somewhere about 
still, A powerful lot of people have been over 
Neh. gong like to find you wasn't 
half-killed. Mr. Verreker came and said he 
would mention it in church, and that dandified 

oung gentleman drove Lady Dacre over, and 
Tet his card.” 

“‘Lady Dacre here!” exclaimed Treherné 
in dismay. : 

“ Lor’ sir, of course she is. A pretty wife 
am. if - waited till “—~ to = hea = 
hus . was thinking, Mr. Treherne, 
you've had no breakfast you and the lady 
— have a bit of lunch together at one 
o'clock.” ’ 

“Not for the world! Pat something for 
me in my little enuggery: and don’t let laity 
Dacre know that I’m in the house. An 
now, be off.” 

Weston went down the narrow oaken stair 
with a knowing look in his eyes, and a mouth 
that was strangely pursed up. 

“I won't be any news to my lady, for she 
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hadn't been ten minutes in the house before 
she asked me how he was, and I told her, I did, 
that he was then sleeping it off as puffeckly as 
a child,” he muttered to himself, as he dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. 

Treherne, as soon as his toilette was com- 
pleted, stole downstairs as if he were a burglar 
on mischief intent, and reached his den un- 


observed. r 

Whilst he was eating his breakfast he 
talked to Simmons through the window, and 
told him to send up some things that were 
wanted from Woodlands. 

The butler had a good deal to say about the 
accident—the excitement = vitnge whole 
household, the panic in the vi , for the 
first accounts had been much exaggerated ; 
but at last Ronald managed to get rid of 
He was just going to escape by the window 
when he reflected that as his hat was in the 
hall he must go and fetch it, Again he trod 
as cautiously as he could, but the door of the 
bedroom was open, and further precautious 
were useless, because Lady Dacre was standing 
at it. 

He did not go forward to shake hands, only 
vowed gravely, and asked after Sir Thomas. 

“If it would not trouble you,” she said, 
appealingly, ‘‘ he would like very much to see 
you before you go ont.” 

*'T meant to have been out of the house long 
ago,’ he said, as if in apology ; ‘‘ but of course, 
five minutes now will make no difference.” 

She stepped aside to let him pass, and then 
went across the hall and st in the open 
doorway, looking out with dreamy eyes over 
the sparkling sea. 

Presently she pulled down a rose to smell 
it, when she was startled by Treherne’s voice 
close behind her. 

He had cut short his interview with her 
husband on the plea that he meant to give 
him a great deal of his company that night, 
and now he lingered only to say in passing,— 

“Why not pick them to putin Sir Thomas's 
room? They would make it more cheerfal 
tor you.” 

She assented willingly, but the stalks were 
tough, and some of the fairest blossoms were 
out of reach, Treherne’s sharp knife and his 
long arm were soon in requisition ; and as he 
cut the roses and dropped them into the 
dainty handkerchief which she held out to 
receive them, his hurry seemed to go from 
him in the charm of his occupation, 

_ “Tt seems so strange,” she said, medita- 
tively, “that the sweetest of all the flowers 
should have the sharpest thorns.” 

“It is one of the laws of Nature,” he 
answered, gravely, with his eyes fixed on the 
‘beauty which never could be his, “that the 
only things worth fighting for are surrounded 
with impregnable barriers.” 

“Oh! that is your experience, Mr. Tre- 
herne, is it?” fnquired a laughing voice close 
behind him, and turning round with an angry 
Start, he saw that Mrs. Gifford was standing 
in the pathway, with a mischievous expression 
in her brilliant eyes. “I’m thankfal it isn’t 
mine. I suppose my husband was worth any 
amount of fighting, but I didn’t raise a finger 
to catch him, and,” slowly, with a curious 
&xpression on her lips, ‘‘ Lady Dacre never 
— as if she could have fought for Sir 

homas,.” 

, Cyrilla had flashed crimson at the sudden 
interruption, which had come upon her just ag 
€n involuntary inflection of tenderness had 
‘crept into Treherne’s voice; but recovering 
rselt quickly, she said, with a smile,— 
eo Aren't you putting it the wrong way, Mrs. 
- ifford? It is surely the man’s province to 
pa & woman, not a woman's for a 


‘oe suppose you know Mr. Treherne's 
) oe On on the subject?" said Kitty, with a 
his hoe malicious glance straight up into 


It darkened visibly, and he gave her back a 
— which made her rather fate of her- 
+ He felt as if he could almost have 





knocked her down, for he knew how painful 
such a subject must be to Cyrilla even if she 
did not know that he was the lover who had 
fought for her on that fatal seventeenth of 


May. 

‘*Have I ever knocked a fellow down for 
you?” he asked, with an air of careless 
indifference. ‘I daresay there were lots of 
men who would like to have done as much to 
— when he carried off the belle of Cape- 

wn.” 

**Lady Dacre, how's Sir Thomas? I came 
over on purpose to inquire after him, expect- 
ing to find the house deserted, and you trans- 
formed into a sister of charity,’’ said Kitty, 
with a tone in her voice which made her 
seemingly innocent words sound like a 
reproof. 

‘Mr, Treherne was picking these roses for 
him when you arrived,” Cyrilla said, quietly, 
as she sat down in an armchair, and spread 
them out upon thetable, ‘ And I’m thankful 
to say that Sir Thomas is better.” 

“There was a time when Mr. Treherne 
picked roses for me,’’ remarked Kitty senti- 
mentally. 

**And now I only pick them for elderly 
invalids,” said Treherne, quickly. ‘ Won't 
you sit down? And, by-the-bye, it is past 
one. Won't you stay and have luncheon with 
Lady Dacre? A téte-d-téte would be pleasanter 
than solitude.” 

‘* Yes; so you both seemed to find when I 
came up and spoilt it.” 

‘*Soarcely a téte-d-téte when I was just 
rushing off to the mine, and Lady Dacre was 
on the point of running back to her husband. 
You see, you were interfering with serious 
duties, really.” 

‘If I interfere, I had better be off at once,” 
she interrupted quickly, a hot flash of unger 
rising to her cheeks. “I understood that 
Lady Dacre was to be quite alone daring the 
daytime.” 

‘‘T assure you that I am very happy to see 
you whether I am alone or not,’’ said Cyrilla 
with quiet dignity. ‘Perhaps you will ex- 
cuse my going to my husband?” 

‘And Lady Dacre would have been as 
lonely as possible,’ ssid Treherne as he 
opened the door for her, ‘‘ if I had not chanced 
to over-sleep myeelf.”’ 

As soon as he had closed the door upon 
Lady Dacre he came back to the porch, and 
leant against the wall jast opposite to Mrs, 
Gifford with folded arms. 

Little did he guess the storm of jealousy 
that was raging in thatfoolish woman's breast 
as he said sternly,— 

“You've been saying the nastiest things 
you could think of. I shouldn’t care a bit if 
you had confined them to me; bat for 
Heaven’s sake spare Lady Dacre!” 

‘‘Why should I spare her?” she asked 
excitedly ; ‘‘a woman who flirts with an old 
lover when her husband is dying in the next 
room.” 

“Mrs, Gifford, say that again, and you give 
the death-blow to our old friendship?” he 
said in a low voice, his brows knijt into an 
ominous frown. 

She was frightened by the look on his face, 
and she did not want to quarrel with him in 
the least; but her temper got the better of 
her, and she said scornfally,— 

‘Pray, may I ask why Lady Dacre is not 
to be talked of like other women? She isn’t 
@ saint, that I know of.’’ 

‘‘Lady Dacre is pure as the angels in 
heaven!” he answered, sternly; ‘‘ bat she 
has a heavier burden to bear than any angel 
was ever called to endure, Therefore, in 
mercy, leave her alone!” 

Kitty turned deadly pale as she rose from 
her seat and slowly walked out of the door. 

Treherne caught her up, and walked on by 
her cide, trying to make up his mind to ask 
her to make peace and be friends, for he knew 
how dangerous she would be to himself and 
‘‘another”’ if she developed into an enemy. 
As for himself, he felt as if he did not care 
what happened tohim ; but as to that “other,” 





he would have laid down his life gladly to 
spare her one moment’s sorrow. 

‘* Perhaps you don’t know that Lady Dacre 
regards me as a casual acquaintance?” he 
said, quietly, ‘She has not the least idea 
wholam,.” _ 

Mrs. Gifford stood stock-still in the fulness 
of her astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say that woman ever 
loved you, and could be deceived by your 
white hair? Why, I knew you at a glance!" 

Treherne’s face was very pale as he an- 
swered gravely,— 

‘* Of course her love died when she thought 
I had married some one else.” 

Kitty smiled rather scornfally. 

** And you pretend that she was perfectly 
indifferent to you the other night at the 
Castle?” 

“Certainly, she only danced with mein 
order to oblige her husband.” 

‘*Pshaw ! what nonsense !"’ she exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘‘And you—do you know how you 
looked at her? Asif you could devour her?’’ 

** S80 long as she didn’t know it, and so long 
as I didn’t devour her, that didn’t matter, did 
it?" smiling at her useless anger. 

‘* Yes, it did; and she knew it as well as I 
did. I tell you plainly that you looked like a 
pair of lovers when I came up and made you 
both jamp out of your skins!” 

‘Simply because we were standing under a 
rose-bush picking roses, as I told you, for 
Sir Thomas’s room. Really, I must be care- 
ful as to what I do,” with a satirical smile, 
‘* What would Weston think of us if he hap- 
pened to look out of the window?” 

‘* He would know that there was nothing in 
it,” impatiently, ‘ Bat I warn you that you 
are Paying @ dangerous game.” 

‘What if I tell you that I am playing no 
game at all?” 

‘* Simply this, I shouldn’t believe you! ’’ 

‘*T swear I’m not!” with desperate ear- 
nestness, for he felt that he was fighting for a 
woman’s honour. 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders as she 
“— disdainfully, ‘‘ Pray don’t perjure your- 
self.” 

Without a word he helped her to mount, 
arranged her habit, and raised his hat. Thea, 
as she cast afurtive glance at his stern face 
her heart began to fail her. 

She bent down from her saddle with a win- 
ning smile,— 

‘* By-the-bye, I forgot to give you Lord 
Wildgrave’s message. He wants to know 
when you can come and see Wilfred?” 

“The boy’s not ill? ” anxiously. 

“Indeed he is. He fretted himself into 
a fever about you, and nothing will quiet him 
but a sight of you.” 

‘I would go to him at once if I could,” 
looking distressed. ‘Do tell him that you've 
been talking to me, and that I’m as well 
ag b popes and give him my very best love, 
and tell him to get well and drive over here.” 

‘** Anything more? ” she asked demurely. 

“ Well—no—that’s enough!” laughing; 
but when Mrs. Gifford had ridden off, followed 
by the groom, all the merriment died out of 
his expression, and his face grew very grave. 

A woman’s mischievous tongue might do 
such incalculable harm, and an angel from 
heaven could scarcely check it. He had en- 
dured months of misery in order to saye 
Lady Dacre from a breath of scandal, and 
now the very means he had taken to avert 
the danger only served to increase it. 

He had been as guarded in his looks and 
words as the veriest prade could expect, and 
yet both had been misinterpreted by a by- 
stander. 

Certainly he could take care for the futare 
to be out of the house before Lady Dacre ap- 
peared, and never to return to it till she was 
gone; but chance meetings were inevitable, 
and they might so easily be mistaken for 
appointments by a jealous eye, and then a 
horrible scandal might be poured into Sir 
Thomas's ears, and all the labour of these 
months be undone by a word ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WATCHIK G, 


Sm Tomas Dacre was very ill, and Dr. 
Adams had told Colonel Gordon that very 
afternoon that he doubted if he would ever be 
able to pull him through. 

Sir Septimus Benson had been sent for, but 
bad telegraphed to. say that he could not come 
down till the next day, 

Lady Dacre was watching by her husband 
for hour after hour, except when she left him 
for a few minutes to take a hasty meal, 

At ten o'clock her own carriage fetahed her 
to take her back to Mountsorrel, for she had 
decided to leave the Castle, as it was pleasanter 
to depend on her own vehicles and horses 
rather than maké constant demands upon.a 
friend's stables. 

The horses went at a brisk pace, but the 
coachman carefully pulled them in when they 
came near & dangerous curve in the road, and 
looking out of the window with mournful 
eyes, Cyrilla saw Treherne pass on his way to 
fulfil his self-appointed task. 

“How good he is!” she thought, witha 
fathomless sigh. ‘Ts there any other man 
who would forget his own wrongs s0 cam- 
pletely, and try to cheer the sitk-bed of one 
who had injared him?” 

Bat this was a perilous line of thought, and 
she P va it out of her héad’as soom as she 
cou 

Mountsorrel struck her as cold and gloomy 
when she entered the hall. and knew thai 
— was no one but the servants to greet 

er, 

This had often happened daring her married 
life, for Sir Thomas had frequently been away 
from home, either on business: or pleasure ; 
but the contrast was vivid between the cheer- 
= party at the Castle and the. loneliness 

ere, 

She went to bed, but found it difficult. to 
sleep, being tortured with the. most troubled 
thoushte. 

Mrs, Gifford’s malicions remarks kept 
worrying her, and roused, her sensitive con- 
science into more than normal activity. 

Had she done or ssid anything that she 
ought not to have done or said? Was it very 
wrong to have enjoyed that short talk with 
Ronald Treherne when she had said nothing 
that the whole world might not hear ? 

Fate seemed determined to throw them to- 
gether, although each did his. or her best. to 
_— each other, and who could fight against 

ate 

And then she thought of her loveless mar- 
riage, and all the sorrow that had enaned 
from it. Her conscience told her plainly at 
the time that it was wrong to marry a man 
whom she.conld never love; and yet she had 
been so blinded by her filial affection that she 
deceived herself into thinking she was doing 
her duty when she obeyed her father’s wishes. 

By her own weaknees she bad been the un- 
willing cause of all the misery that followed— 
and Ralph Trevanion’s ruined life lay at the 
door of the woman who had so readily be- 
lieved him falce. 

And what about her husband? She had 
done her: duty by him, but so coldly that he 
scarcely could have owned himself satisfied 
with his part of the bargain if closely ques- 
tioned by a friend. And he would die perhaps 
ta-morrow, regretting that he had ever linked 
his life with hia cousin's, 

That was a most miserable thought, and 
fervently she resolved that if Heayen would 
onty spare him now, she would try to make it 
the object of her life to make hia old age 
happy. 

_If ha were cross to her she would disarm 
him with her gentleness. If he stormed at her 
she would make him ashamed of hig violence 
by her own sweetness, The glorious cun- 
shine of perfect happiness would never shine 
on their loveless union, but surely by prayer 
and constant endeayour they might reach 
some medium way of sweet unrufiled content, 

One thing she firmly resolved, and that was 





that she must never voluntarily come. in 
contact with the only man oa earth whose 
voice, even in the most common-place af 
words, could make her heart flutter like. a wild 
bird in her breast. 

Steadily she must avoid him as if he had 
the leprosy,.for the pleasure and the pain. of 
meeting him showed that ha was mate 
dangerous than any form of sickness. 

Whilst Cyrilla was tossing restlesaly from 
side-to side, longing for the sleep that would 
not come, Treherne. was canal wide awake 
watching her husband's troubled rest; he was 
determined not to.go to aléep, and at. present 
he did not feel the.smallest inclination, for he 
was notin the least drowsy, and be had plenty 
of un ant things to think about. 

His duties as a nurse were not heavy; for the 
patient was nos to be disturbed on any 
account; but if he awoke he was to have a 
dose of medicine—probably some sort of tonic 
—every four hours. Rovaldhad arrayed him- 
self in an old faded, dark bine. smoking jacket 
with the crimson Cardinal's hat of Christ- 
church, embroidered on the pockets, It had 
seen better days, and was now redaced to the 
depths of shabbiness; but he conld not. make 
ug his mind to throw it away, for it reminded 
him of the time when he was.a happy. under- 

raduate at the celebrated old college at 

xford, with plenty of money in his pockets ; 
before he lost his fortune in Overend and: 
Gaurney’s bank, or his heart to Cyrilla 
Dacre. 

He was roused from.his reflections by Sir 
Thomas's voice. 

“Do you think I shall get over this; Tre- 
herne?” 


He went up to his bedside at once, and bent™ 


over the patient with his kindly sarile, 

“Not a doubé of it, I hope, Sir Thomas,” 

“Why did you keep away from me all 
day ?’’ he asked, fretfally. 

“Lady Dacre was with you! You couldn't 
want me—and I had heaps of things to see 
after,” going to the little table and pouring 
out the medicine, 

Sir Thomas swallowed it witha wry face, 

“I wanted you to cheer meup. I believe 
you think my wifé hates yon!” he added, 
crossly, as he remembered how Cyrilla had 
refused to send for Treherne, when he wae 
exacting enough to wish it. ‘ Why muet you 
go over to Woodlands for your dinner?” 

“It is more convenient to have it there. 
But I don't think yon ought to talk,” 
remembering his ré!e of a nurse. ‘Dr, 
Adama said you were to keep quite quiet.” 

* Staff and nonsense. I want you to be 
friends with my wife. I told her that. I’d 
taken an extrao——”’ 

Before the long word was finished his grey 
head drooped to one. side, and to- Trelierne’a 
great relief he fell into a doze. 

Friends with his wife! The very thought 
ofsuch a thing made Treherne feel as if he 
ought to run out of the house, catch the, first 
train he could, and start in the next boat for 
the Antipodes, Had some denron of mischief 
got into the baronet’s brain? Or was the 
evil one himself trying to entangle him heart 
and soulin the mesh which had already got 
about his feet, and prevented him from steer- 
ing his course s +? 

He eat down ina high-backed chait which 
had been brought in out of the half for Lady 
Dacre’s bencfit, with the bsd on hia left, the 
door straight in front of him, and the window 
at his back. Sir Thomas seemed to be sleeping 
véry peacefully, but his face was still dis- 
coloured, and his cheeks looked pinched and 
haggard. 

He had dislocated his collar bone in the falf, 


and was now tightly bandaged round’ his 


shoulders, which gave 8 stiffaesy to his atti- 
tude, and reminded Treherne irresistibly of an 
Egyptian mummy. He grew tired of: looking 
at that long, straight figure, leant his elbow 
ona small table by his side, and rested his 
face on hig hands. 

The house was very still, everyone asleep in 
it except himself. Even Ponto, whose kennel 





—— 


was.a few yarda off at the back of the Tower, 

to be, keeping as quiet as a mouse in 
his kennel, and the waves only made a gentle 
splash on the beach, 

Ronald was beginning to feel alittle drowsy 
when he was ronsed hy, a slight noige behing 
him, as,if the window were being stealthily 
pushed up, ands. shoxt, angry bark from 
Ponto. 

In an inatant Treberne sprang to. his, fost, 
and in another to the window. He caught 
sight of a brown hand, which threw a dirty 
sorap of folded paper on tha floar, and then 
waa quickly withdrawa; bntin bis harry he 
had overturned the table with. all its contents, 
and a stream. of lighted oil from the lamp, wag. 
ereeping across the Indian matting towards 
the valance of the bed, and: unleas he wished 
to reduce his patient to ashez, in fact cremate 
the Baronet before his time, it was necessary 
to extinguish it at once, 

Tawardly cursing his own carelessness, he 
caught op aching js and poured the water on 
the fame, whilst. Ponto ontside was barking 
ioe ei and making frantic efforts to break his 
Cc no. 

‘Treherne, are you there?” inquired Sir 
Thomas, in, an.alarmed voice, as he woke to 
find himself in pitch darkness, with a pungent 
smell of oil and singed matting under his.noee, 
and a mysterious sound as of rubbiog or 
scuffling on the floor. 

** Yes, I’ve only upset the. lamp, so sorry. 
Ill get a light in an instant,’’ said Treherne, 
cheerily, as having extinguished the flame, he 
mopped up the oil with a towel. ‘ Excuse me 
& momené,”’ 

Having stopped all chances of a conflagra- 
tion he could not wait for anything else, but 
leaving Sir Thomas to.imagine what he liked, 
threw open the window still wider, jamped 
out, and. hurried to undo the dog, 

Ponto, in the wildest state of excitement, 
bounded into the air, first on this side then on 
that, making it almost impossible for his 
master to. unfasten his chain, 

‘‘Down, Ponto, good dog, You infernal 
brnte keep still!" fiercely, as his language 
grew stronger with his impatience, ‘‘ There, 
now, off with you, and:catch him if you can.” 

The Newfoundland, delighted at, his free- 
dom, firat thanked his master by trying to 
knock him down, and then dashed off straight 
ag an arrow across the top.of the bill, 

“Anything the matter, sir?” inquired 
Weston’s voice, from an upper window. 
‘* Shall I come down?” 

** Yea, somebody has been prowling about. 
Get a lantern and see if you can find him,” 
said Treherne, quickly; then remembering 
his duties aga morse he hurried back to his 
post, climbed in agdin at the window, drew a 
box of matches from his pocket, and began 
lighting the candles on the dressing-table. 

“* What haye you been after?” asked Sir 
Thomas, querulously. e : 

Treherne knew that he ought to say nothing, 
to excite him, so he. only replied that the dog 
made such a noise that he thought he had 
better loose him, 4 

“T’d keep him quiet enough if he belonged 
tome. Doshnt down that window; it’s chilly, 
lying here like a log.” 

Treherne did as. he was asked, and theo 
progeeded to pick up the bottle of medicine, 
which, fortunately, was unbroken, whilst the 
tumbler and the lamp. glass were smashed. 

He shovelled up the. fra ts of. broken 
glass, replaced thetable, picked up the piece 
of paper which had been thrown in, and 
slipped it into hia pocket for private exami- 
nation when the Baronet should be kind 
enough to shut.his sharp eyes. 

“ Tg the light too much for you?” he asked, 
as he tried to make a shade before the candlet. 

“No; you've diaturbed me so mach that! 
shall never sleep agpin.. Come here and talk 
to me. Tell me all about yourself.” 

Treherne brought his chair close to the bed: 
side, and told his life's history with several of 
the chapters left out. 

He told of hia chil@hood in a large oountry 
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_ his bappy: boyhood at Eton, his still 
wepeien sanhood at Christchurcb. 

He was just-appreaching the end of his Ox. 
ford career when: two greet misfortunes came 
npon hi He lost his:father and mother— 
the bess people that. ever lived ’"—as he said, 

ia 
= for any man, he heard that the bulk of 
his property, which. was invested in Overend 
and Gurnep’s: bank, had. been lost in ita 

ilnre. 

tether there wasa long skip; for his friend-. 
ehip with the Dacres-and. his love for Cyzilla 
were entirely left ont, and hedid not say much 
about hie doings in Sonth Africa till he landed 
at Southampton, and found. a. telegram inom 
Gordon to: bid. him come-directly to Woed. 


a. 
a that. was, just: about the. time that 
Trevanion--ourse him !—half-murdered me,” 
muttered Sir Thomas, witha frown. 

“When you fell down: and knocked your 
bead against: a» flower-pot,” said Treberne, 
ereadily. 

“ The flower-pot had nothing to do with it; 
but I can’t talk amy more. Couldn't yeu give 
me something to make me tleep ?” 

Treherne shook his head. } 

“Notion my own responsibility. I might 
be accused of wishing to poison you.”’ 

“T conld:teust- you.. Nothing, could .ever: 
make me belisve that you would da me an ilk 
turn,” said'Six Thomas, a. benevolent. smile 
softening his harsh features: ‘‘ Why. can’éd 
make you like me, Treherne?" 

“Don’t talk like that; said Treherne, 
hastily. ‘ You only like me by mistake, bnt 
you'll hate me some dey in good-earnest.”” 

“ Nota bit of it; but you are hard as:irqn,’’ 
and he tried to turn over, but gave it up with 
& groan. 

In an instant Treherne forgot. his | bitter. 
ness, and helped him into a. more -cemfortable 
pozition with the utmost tenderness. 

As soon as he bhad.the satisfaction of secing 
him fall asleep, he drew the scrap of paper 
from his pocket, and: unfolding it, read the 
following words written in a feigned hand :— 

“Beware of the man you call your friend.” 

What did it mean? And where did it come 
from? Waeisitafriendly warning to him- 
self, ora malicious euggestion to his enemy? 
He turned the paper on the outside, and saw 
‘Sir Thomas Dacre, Bart.” written almost 
ikegibly, 

here could no longer be. any doubt that 
8 wished to betray him to Sir Thomas, 
and the blood rushed up imto his face. 

If there was-one manein the: place who 
knew his secret, and owed him a grudge, he 
knew that thers was ne hops, 

This scrawl was:the beginning of the end, 
and he threw baeck/his head: as if to face it) 
And as he was standing there with his eyes 
flashing and bis straight brows drawn to- 
gether, the door opened very gently, and to 
a immense surprise-in walked Sir Septimus 

engon, 








CHAPTER XxVII. 
A STAB IN- THE DARK, 


es mat Sats to: the aags that 
n in worst: temper possible, 

She considered that she bed 1 been treated 
Worse than any woman wasever treated: by 
an English gentleman before, 

From her own point of view, Ralph Tywe- 
vanion had behaved: ima. heartless: and ‘per. 
‘ectly detestable manner from the beginning, 
, He had made violent loye to her, as she 
‘ancied, when he was poor and friendless; but 
when they had  inteodueed him to the best 
fociety in Cape Town, and by a-andden stroke 
of luck his fortune.changed, then his love had 
vanisbed with his poverty, and, instead of 
making her an offer, he. announced bis. im. 
mediate departure for:-England, 

If it had not been for dear old Gua she. 


, and then, as if that were not, 


irl.friends, but. he opayed his arma, and she 
_ only too glad to throw herself into them. 

When she, was married she made up her 
maipd to forgive and forget, bat how aould she 
forget when she met him at every turn? And 
how could she forgive when he devoted him- 
self before her eyea te semebody else? 

He bad taken npow himself to scold her for 
what she had said; hehad:hadthe impudence 
toimplore. her merey: for Lady Dacre; and 
he had not..said one, pretty thing. to: her, 
though she had nearly oried her- eyes out 
when she thought he was dying in the mine! 
Could any man have behaved worse? 

She ruminated over her wrongs all the way 
home and the whole time she sat over her 
late luncheon, until they assumed such huge 
proportions, that at -last she considered her- 
self the most injured woman in the world. 

She was unfortunately left to herself for the 
rest of the afternoon, for Lady Wildgrave had 
been obliged to go out for an early drive. 

Hilda was sitting. with her brother, whose 
state was causivg them some anxiety, and all 
the men seemed to ba out shooting. 


had, convinaed heraelf thatit waa her manifest 
daty to put Sir Thomas.Dacre on hia guard. 
lt filled her virtuous. soul.with indignation 


wife was amusing herself in such. shameless 
fashion. 


| It would. only he right and proper to warn 
the poor old Baronet of what was being done 
by the man, he-thought his friend. 

She wonld not, go.so.far.agto tell him that 
Ronald Treherne, was Ralph Trevanian, be- 
cause she did not wish to do her old friend any 
harm, but it certainly would ba goad for him 
to be stopped im a flirtation whiab. could only 
lead to corrow and diagrace. 

So, with her pretty lips. pursed up, and a 
very. resolute expression on the small piquant 
face’ which was only meant for smiles, she 
sallied ont, without revealing her purpose to a 
single oul, 

Her absurd jealousy made her see evil 
where none, existed, and she committed a 
grossact of treachery under the pretence of 
the loftiest motives. 

She went a very long walk, and returned 
feeling tired and arogs. 

As she.was. going. up to her rooms she met 
Lord Wildgrave.on, the atairg. 

He looked anxious and worried, but asked 
vd a. pleasant. smile. where. ehe had 


To hiasurprisathe colour rushed up into her 
cheeks, and. she answered rather confaeedly 
that she had been through the woods and gone 
too far, in fact, she was tired ont. 

*“ Bot I thought you were out shooting?” 
she added hastily, a8 if anxiqua to change the 
subject. 

‘‘No. I didn’t like ta leave the house,’’ he 
said with a sigh, ‘‘ my boy is far from well,’’ 

“ Oh dear, I’m so serry,” cried Kitty, who 
hada kind heart, except when her vanity was 
hort.. ‘‘ Would he care to see me, do you 
think?” 

‘‘ ’m sure he would, if youare sure yomare 
not, tao tired.’ 

‘Notatall, I shouldlike tosee him somuch,” 
she said heartily, and the Viscount led her at 
once to. hisgon'a rqoms. They were beautifully 
furnished, and every care bad been lavished. 
on. them, in. fagt it wag.evident that Wilfred 
Romer’s father could. and wonld give him 
everything he wished for, exeaps the priceless 
gift of h The poor boy was accustomed 
to sharp attacks of fever after the smallest 
excitement, which gave a flush to his trane- 
parent cheeks, and a peculiar luatre to his 
eyes. : 

“Ant Rome father?” he asked eagerly, as 
soon a4 he had thanked Mrs. Gifford for coming 
to see him, 

“ Perhaps Mrs, Gifford can tell. you better 
than I,” said Lord Wildgraye. “ Did you hear 
anything of Treberne when you were at the 





Would have been the laughing-stock-of all her | 


Tower this morning?” Kitty turned perfectly 


Mrs, Gifford thought and thought till she- 


to think of the sick man lying there whilst bis; 


crimson, but she answered quickly, “ Yeu, of 


course I did, and he sent you a machen 

“Oh! give it ma quick,’’ the eyes 
fixed on her face with feverish eagerness. 

His eager eyes rather discomposed her, and 
her own longlashes drooped before their gaze, 

‘*Hesent you his best love,and you were 
to drive over and see him as soon as you. could,” 
she said, as if; she were repeating @ lesson, 

** But was he well? I—I felt so sure ho waa 
bad. Was he walking about?” 

‘Yes, ha was walking down, to the mina, 
and there didn't seem to be snything the 
matter with him—eacepta Fa in his.temper,’’ 
she added. to herself. She wished to ges 
away from the, agbject of Ronald Treberne, 
but there was nove other that interested the 
boy half so rauch,,an@ he cross-examined her 
about him withthe utmost. pertinacity, whilss 


“* Why doasn’t ha come and see me?” Wil- 
fred asked, looking puzzled. ‘‘ He must know 
that I want him.” - 

* He ig very basy just now at tha mine, and 
he haa ‘o sift up all night narsingSit Thomas.” 

‘Mr, Treherne ig nursing Sir Thomaa?”’ 
Hilda asked. in a tone of grave surprise, 
“ Sarely there was somebody else to. do it!” 

“Of course Ronald ig, nursing him!” ex- 
claimed. Wilfrid, enthusiastically. ‘He is 
always ready to doanything on earth for any- 
body. I'm sure he would die for « friend !”’ 

Mrs. Gifford jumped up—rather as if seme- 
thing had stung her. 

“ Sir Thomas ig,.mad about him,” she said, 
impatiently, ‘“and I really can’t see why 
syeapows should make such a fusa. akont 

1m. 


“Why; Kitty!” exolaimed the Viscount, 
“T thonght. he wae a prime favourite. of 
yours. What haa the poor fellow done?” 

“Oh! you've alk spoilé him. He isn’t half 
~ nice as he was in South Africa,’ she said, 

astily. 

Wilfred looked up at her with earnest eyes, 

‘IT don’t think he could be nicer than he is, 
Sometimes, do you know,” his lipe qaivering, 
the colour coming and going in his cheeka, 
“I'm almost afraid because he ia so goad. 
Good people always die.” 

**I don’t think there’s any fear for Mr. 
Treherne on that score,” Kitty rejoined, with 
an uneasy laugh, ‘All you people here talk 
as if he were made of barley-sugar.” 

“TI think and think till I fancy all sorts of 
things,” said the boy, in a low, burried voice. 
‘‘T fancy him in some terrible trouble, and 
me lying here like a. ugelegs log, unable to get 
tohim, Qh!” witha sigh of intense longing, 
‘I would give anything to knew that I should 
be by his side.” 

Hilda leantover him.and put her arm round 
his. neck, her sweet, fresh lips to his burning 
forehead. 

*' You can love him, Will, and. that’s some- 
thing,” she whispered, softly, as the tears 
stood in her eyeg. 

Kitty was thankfol to, get away to the 
privacy of her own-room; bat when there she 
paced up and down it like a wild creature. 

What would that boy say to her if he knew 
what she had done? 

Saddenly all the self-glorification that had 
come from the sense.of lofty motives dropped 
down, and she saw her actin all its basensas. 

She thought of RuIph Trevanion, the band. 
some, bright, happy fellow whom everybody 
liked, as he stood by her in the. cold, white 
moonlight on the, Kloof, and told her with 
radiant joy in his eyes, that now that his luck 
had changed he was off to England by the 
next mail to ask the sweetest girl in the world 
to be his, wife. 

What a difference between then and now! 

Now, he was Ronald Treherne—a stranger 
in his native country—puxeued by the venge- 
anos of a hitter enemy—struggling bravely to 
make head against the dangers that beset him. 
on every side—his life clouded by one hasty 
act committed in a moment of madness—his 
heart broken by the girl who had forsaken 





him! 


Hilda and Lord Wildgrave listened in silence, 
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And she—Kitty Gifford—had taken up a 
stone to throw at his defenceless head. She— 
the old friend who knew all the nobility of his 
character, and had loved him once far better 
than that foolish Cyrilla who had given him 
up for a wild mistake—she had done this 
horrid thing, and she could never look him 
in the face again | 

Captain Gifford came in to find his wife 
sobbing, face downwards, on the sofa, and 
when he begged her in dismay to tell him 
what was the matter, she mumbled ont that 
she was the most miserable creature on earth. 

He stared at her, standing stock still and 
pulling his long moustaches as if he meant to 
eradicate them; and then, when she told him 
petalantly that he would drive her mad if he 
stood there any longer, he shrugged his 
shoulders and retired philosophically to his 
dressing-room, hoping that it was only a 
mental thunder-storm which would soon clear 
away. 

To his great relief she came smilingly down 
te dinner about half-an-hour later in a very 
becoming pink dress, and patting him on the 
sleeve, she told him that her head was a little 
better, and she would be all right after a taste 
of champagne, 

“Ob, it was your head, was it?" he said, 
in surprise, “If I carried on like that when 
my head was bad I should think it would 
burst.” 

‘Oh! but then you are a man,” she said, 
with a little nod, a reply which seemed to 
satisfy him, as he turned to give his arm to 
the lady he was to escort in to dinner. 

To tell the truth a sudden idea had given 
her the greatest comfort. It had strack her 
in the midst of her remorse that if Treherne 
were sitting up with Sir Thomas, he would be 
the one to receive the scrap of paper on which 
her warning was written, if the messenger she 
had employed obeyed her instructions. 

She concluded that he would naturally 
destroy it at once, so that no real harm would 
be done, and she remembered with great 
thankfulness, that she had so disguised her 
aw that it was not likely to be recog- 
nised, 

Therefore she talked with a light heart, and 
sang some French songs in a way that 
delighted her auditors, and fell asleep as soon 
ae she laid her head upon the pillow. 

She had fired a dangerous shot it is true, 
bat she was so sure that the ballet would 
never reach its home that she could not 
trouble herself to keep awake abont it, 

If she could have seen the Upas tree 
which would grow from the poisonous seed 
that she had sown her pillow would have 
been wet with the bitterest tears ; but she did 
not know the cloud which was gathering 
round the lonely Tower even then, and she 
slept like a child who does not understand the 
firat grambling of a storm. 

Kitty thought she knew Treherne better 
than anybody else, but she was too frivolous 
ever to have sounded the depths of his chival- 
reus nature, or to understand his delicate 
sense of honour. 

Whilst she was sleeping so quietly, solaced 
by the thought that he would burn the little 
note aa soon as he saw it, Treherne had come 
to a very different conclusion. 

Sir Septimue’s eyes fastened on the dirty 
scrap of paper at once. 

‘That looks like a stab in the dark,” he 
said, without any preface. 

Treherne looked at the surgeon with defi- 
ance in his flashing eyes, as his old mistrust 
crept over him, 

‘Perhaps you know more about it than I 
do; but you need have no fears, it shall reach 
the hands for which it was intended.” 

“I know nothing about it,” replied Sir 
Septimus, with an amused smile; “ bat if it is 
what I suppose, I should put a match to it, 
and say no more about it.” 

‘And I shall put it into Sir Thomas's 
hands as soon as he is well enough to receive 
it,” throwing back his head hanughtily. “I 
don’t know why you should think me capable 





- suppressing or burning another man’s 
etters.” 

The surgeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Self. preservation is a law of Natare. Isn’t 
it rather a curious circumstance that you are 
in charge of my patient ?"’ 

‘*T am here by Sir Thomas's special desire,” 
said Treherne, curtly, as he went to the door 
to prevent Ponto from scratching. 

The dog was out of breath, but he 
his tail, as he laid a piece of cloth at hi 
master’s feet. 

(To be continued.) 








BELLE BRANDON’S ESCAPE. 
—o— 


‘* An elopement? Oh, surely, surely, Belle, 
you never can be in earnest!" 

Belle Brandon sat on a fallen log, whose 
mossy cylinder was half hidden in tall, plumy 
ferns, and where the trembling July sun- 
beams rained down through soft summer 
foliage like a cascade of gold. An artist would 
have painted her as a wood.nymph, with her 
hair of braided sunshine, her p, limpid 
eyes, and the peach-like bloom upon her per- 
fect cheeks, 


And yet this dew-eyed beauty was neither 
more nor less than a sewing girl, who worked 
a machine in a big shop at half-a.crown a day; 
a girl who had grown up on a diet of yellow. 
covered novels, and dreamed of knights and 
ladies, and perilous adventures. 

“Yes,” said Belle, lifting her deep blae 
eyes, “‘an elopement, Isn't it romantic? 
And isn’t he handsome ?”’ 

Annie Martin looked sadly down into the 
eyes that were so like blue flowers. 

‘** Belle,” said she, ‘‘I beseech of you to 
think twice about this business. Have you 
forgotten John Burt?”’ 

“John Bart! Oaly a cutter in the shop!” 

** An honest, honourable man!” said Annie, 
impressively. ‘ 

**Why don't you take him yourself, since 
he is such a paragon?’ retorted Belle, 
saucily. 

« use he loves no one but you.” 

‘Then he may leave off loving me at his 
leisure,” said the girl, carelessly. ‘I don’t 
care a fig for him, and never shall. J am 
going to marry Mr. Graham; and I never 
would have told you of the elopement if I had 
supposed you were going to be so ill-natured 
about it. My father is as unjastly prejudiced 
against him as you are, and so I am driven to 
it.” 

And Belle tried to veil her exaltation be- 
neath a tone of injury as she rose up and 
began to make her way through the tall ferns. 

Annie looked wistfaily after her. 

‘A spoiled, harmless little beauty!" she 
said to herself. “ Bat Mr. Burt was kind to 
me when I came here, friendless and alone; 
and he loves her. For his sake I will not 
— quietly by and see her rush on to 
ruin!” 

“You see,” Belle Brandon had told her 
confidentially, ‘‘I am to go to the shop on 
Wednesday just as usual, so that my father 
will not suspect anything, and then I am to 
feign a headache, jast at the time for the 
train, and leave work, and go on to London, 
Brighton, or Hastings. He comes there the 
next day, and we're married.” 

Bat Annie shook her head dubiously. 

— don’t like Mr. Graham's looks,” said 
she. 

“He's jast exactly like the portraits of 
‘Lord Byron,’” retorted Belle, triumphantly. 

** He ia only a travelling salesman.” 

‘* Bat he’s to be a partner in the firm in the 
autumn. He told me so himself, and he 
showed me the photograph of his employer's 
daughter, who is madly in love with him.” 

‘* Why don’t he marry her, then ?"’ 

And now Belle dimpled into radiant con- 
sciousness, 





‘* I suppose because he likes me best,” said 


she. 

“Oh, Belle! And you believe all this far. 
rago?” sighed Annie, despairingly. 

‘You're only jealous because you haven't 
such a lover yourself!’ retorted Belle, frown. 
ing oe oe her curls like a lovely, wilfaj 
chil 


And then Annie Martin abandoned the 
task of remonstrance; bat, for all that, the 
thought of John Bars’s heartbreak lay sore 
and heavy at her inmost soul. 

“She may go to ruin her own way,” thought 
Annie; ‘but she shall not drag him down 
with her. Graham—I know I have the name 
in my head somehow—it carries a disagree. 
able remembrance with it. I remember now! 
It wasa Mr. Graham that boarded £0 long 
with Aunt Jane, and then went away without 
settling his score! Graham! that was the 
name! I'll go and see Aunt Jane this very 
night. I can easily get there by the nine 
o’clock train; and back again in time for work 
to-morrow morning. And if there is anything 
to be found out, I’ll find it! John Burt was 
good to me once, and I shall never forget 
& ' a _ * * * 

**Can I speak to you to-night, Belle?” 

Belle Brandon was harrying away from 
the great work-room, where the buzz of 
machines was gradually decreasing, and the 
girls were beginning to look for their hats and 
cloaks, when John Bart advanced towards 


her. 

“No!” she retorted, petulantly. ‘I'm in 
a harry.” 

“Then I will walk along towards home 
with you.” 

‘* I’d rather go alone !”’ 

He cast one sad, reproachful glance towards 
her, and stepped back. 

** Belle——” he, 

‘‘ Miss Brandon, if you please!” said the 
girl, half defiant, half frightened. ‘ And I'll 
trouble you to keep your distance!” 

And away she flew, like an arrow out of a 
bow. 

She was jast in time for the train, and, 
leaning back in the seat, reflected joyfully 
that she was already beginning the elope- 
ment. 

Pretty blossom like little fool ! Howlittlehad 
she calculated the end of her rash experiment. 
And yet to her it seemed that she was begin- 
ning to live romance, ‘ 

It was towards ten o'clock at night when 
she reached London and found the lodging 
to which she had been directed. 

“ Oh!" said the plump, motherly landlady. 
“It’s the young lady from ing, a8 a room 
was engaged forby Mr. Graham. Yes, it’s all 
right, miss. Please to walk up. The lady's 
there, waiting for you.” 

“ The lady?” F 

‘‘Mrs, Graham, you know,” said the land- 
lady. ‘Anda fine, handsome person she is, 
only a trifle stout, as we all is when we gets 
towards forty odd.” : 

Belle stood as still and white as if she was 
turned to stone. 

“ His mother, I suppose,” she told herself, 
regaining courage. ‘“ How kind of him to 
send her here to welcome me !"’ 

At the same moment the landlady flang 
open the —_ of a —_ a room, with & 

ight lamp burning on the ie. i 
sa 7 the young lady, mem,” said she, 
dipping s courtesy. : 

yore fat woman, showily dressed in very 
common materials, waddled forward. 

“Qh!” said she, “ good evening, my dear. 
So you're the young lady that’s goin’ to marry 
my husband?” 

‘«« Your husband! ” echoed Belle. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said the fat woman, 
busying herself with the strings of the girl's 
hat. “We was divorced eight year 980 
There wasreason enough for a dozen divocee®: 
He’s had another wife since. Bat don 
worry. He's got rid of her, too. She 8 dead. 
And now he's made up to you! Well, I think 
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‘)] bave enough of him, a great, lazy 
drinkin’ vagabond, as was ¢ up in the 
workhouse, and served two years in jail for 
forgin’ ® cheque for twenty pounds,”’ 

Belle stood pale and shocked. 

“J is false!” gasped she. ‘You are 
inventing these lies to estrange me from 
im.” 
» Jess your heart, my dear, no I ain't,” 
said the fat woman, with a comfortable, 
chuckling laugh. ‘ What should I gain by 
estrangin’ you from him? J don’t care. 
I've my marriage lines to show, and my 
papers of divorce, and he’s welcome to marry 
as many new wives as Bluebeard, for all I 


cara,” 

Belle turned to the landlady. 

“ How early does the first train for Reading 
start in the morning? ’’ said she. 

“ At six o'clock,” said the landlady, “' It’s 
a workman's train.” 

“T'll go by it,” said Belle. 

“And how about the gentleman as engaged 
the rooms?” asked the dy. 

“]’jl never speak to him again!” said 
Belle, with spirit. 

She was at her machine the next morning, 
as usual, and when John Burt came past she 
looked up shyly into his face. 

“ Please, Mr. Burt,”’ said she, ‘‘won’t you 
forgive me for being so cross with you last 
night? I—I am very sorry. And if you 
can walk home with me to-night——”’ 

That was enough for Mr. Bart. They were 
engaged before the moon was an hour high 
that night! 

For Belle’s fancy could not endure the idea 
of being third wife to a man who had once 
- Soon , and Mr. Graham never beheld 

is pre ncée again, 

And Annie Martin kept the secret of her 
elopement well. 








THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


Norrmeton Castie was one blaze of light— 
every window shone forth witb the clear 
white brilliance of electricity. 

There were sounds of merriment every- 
where, 

A fine string band was playing upon a 
raised crimson dais at the end of the splendid 
old ball room, which had been the banqueting 
hall of the Douglas family for generations— 
the rich black oak carving being still in a 
state of perfection, and improved by years. 

Old armour and arms, worn by the dead 
and gone Donuglases, glinted upon the dark 
panels, and flags and banners, with many a 
strange device, draped the walls. 

In contrast to these sombre attractions was 
& wealth of flowers and ferns exquisitely 
grouped in every available space in the grand 
old room; and the light feet of the beauties 
: the county were skimming the polished 

cor ; for the Earl and Countess were holding 
festival in honour of their eldest son, Vis- 
= Venwood. But there was a cloud of 
cae upon the face of Lady Douglas, 
Which all the noblesse oblige, which was strong 
within her, would not quite hide, for, not- 
withstanding the fact that her son was her best 
jg child, his father’s heir, and of age that 
&y,n0 one could doubt that he was really 
a 
, 4@ was standing there, apparently watch- 
ing the dancers—but sesing, none ot them-— 
be an air of deep melancholy about him 
Which was new to his bright and sunny 
— 
© was & most attractive-looking youn 

man, tall, well-built, and celehemeile if 
&ppearance, 

8 eyes, sometimes go brilliant and spark- 





ling, were sad, soft and reflective, while his 
hand wandered over the small, dark mous- 
tache which already clothed his upper lip. 

He was olive hued in complexion, with a 
look of firmness and determination about the 
mouth and chin. . 

Even at twenty-one Stirling Douglas, 
Viscount Venwood, could neither bow to 
authority or circumstances, and therefore he 
had many unhappy moments. 

“ Stirling, my dear boy, do arouse yourself 
to amuse your guests. Remember, this ball 
is entirely in your honour, and it really is 
your duty. Besides, with so many charming 
girls to choose from, it should not be diffi- 
cult to you to find a partner. What must 
people think of your not dancing, and of 
your gloomy looks. When you have reached 
my age you will have learnt the lesson that 
no one should wear their heart upon their 
sleeve. It begets for them ridicule, not sym- 

thy; besides, it angers your father, and, 

tween the two of you, I do not have an easy 

time of it. You and he are too much alike 

~ get on as wellasI should wish to see you 
o.”’ 

‘*When I reach your age, mother, I have 
no doubt I too, shall have ceased to feel 
acutely. At forty the feelings are less warm 
than at twenty-one ; the affections less strong. 
Fathers and mothers forget what they felt a 
couple of decades ago, and it is all very well 
to preach patience. What maddens me is 
that Iam so helpiess. I can do absolutely 
nothing. You and my father forget the days 
when your own love wasnew. Surely you 
could help me with him if you would?’ 

A shadow fell athwart the beautiful face of 
the countess. 

‘You do not know, my son,” she said, 
simply and sadly, and turned away that he 
might not see the tears which had gathered in 
her fine grey eyes, which at forty were as 
beautiful as they had been at fifteen—nay, 
more 80, for there were greater depths in them, 
speaking of a refined and noble soul within, of 
gold tried in the fire and not found wanting. 

The Viscount followed her, and, linking his 
arm within hers, he said gently,— 

‘+ Mother, what do I not know? I sometimes 
think you have some secret in your life. Is 
there anything I can do to help you? Cannot 
you trust me with it, dear? I think you know 
that with one exception I love you better than 
anyone in the world.”’ 

He spoke with barely suppressed emotion, 
and she looked at him sadly. 

They had wandered from the hall into a 
dimly-lighted conservatory, where soft-hued 
lanterns hung in the faint, sweet air, which 
was heavy with the ume of exotics. 

‘Yes; there has a secret in my life, 
dear, and a sorrow too. It is that which pre- 
vents by being of any real help to you. I will 
tell it to you, my son, but not now; to-night 
we must amuse our visitors. Your father will 
not like it if he misses us from their midst.” 

“* That will not distress me, mother mine ; 
but I would do anything, almost anything for 
you—even dance against my will if it will 
make you happier.” 

“That is right; it will do so. See, Lucy 
Manners is here ia the conservatory ; suppose 
you ask her?” 

He followed out the wish of the Countess, 
and left her among the lamps and the flowers. 

She sighed wearily when she found herself 


one. 

“ Will that old story never be forgotten? ”’ 
she muttered, impatiently. ‘Oh! the curse 
of jealousy. How it can blight a life—a life! 
Great Heaven! its cruel roots seem to grow 
and extend, and to reach many lives, and to 
blight them all. Surely it is a sin to pray 
against. 

‘Poor Stirling, its withering blight has 
reached you now, and what makes it most 
bitter is that it is all through me. Yet even 
you, who will have to suffer, oan scarcely 
blame me,”’ 

‘* Gwendoline ! I thought you were lost, and 
have been looking for you this long time. What 





with Venwood’s preocoupation, and yous 
absence, my love, I am afraid our friends will 
think us strangely lacking in manners. Are 
you not well?" 

“* Quite well, Peroy. I have no such exouse 
as illness to offer. Your remarks are just. I 
will return to the ballroom at once,” 

The Countess was a wise woman, and knew 


how to manage her lord, her master though - 


he undoubtedly was. 

To agree with Lord Douglas was the only 
way to get on with him, and when she could do 
80 with a clear conscience, she did, being but 
too well aware that antagonism of any sort 
always aroused the darkest feelings of the 
Earl's proud heart. 

The prettiest woman in that ball-room was 

Lady Constance Vivian, wife of Colonel 
Clement Vivian, of the Life Guards. 
_ She was the acknowledged belle of the even- 
ing, and more than one high-born maiden 
present envied the young wife, not only her 
beauty and undeniable position, but her hand- 
some and rich husband, for Lady Constance’s- 
face proclaimed her a thoroughly happy 
woman. It had been a very decided love 
— ~ both —. 

e, the o daughter of a r r 
had been toe se at the death of te eines 
parent into the home of a rich relative of her 
mother’s, whose only son proved to desire her 
for his wife. 

He had_ everything in his favour, but 
Constance had already met Colonel Vivian, 
and her heart was not in her own keeping. 

Sooner than wed without love the girl made 
up her mind to go out as a companion, and 
went to live with her greatest gil friend 
Stella Eustace—-the only daughter of Sir 
John Eustace, who, being motherless, was 
often lonely too. 

Colonel Vivian heard of it, and was not 
long in seeking her out, while Sir John, who. 
had given her an affectionate welcome, acted 
a father's part towards her, and had her 
married from his own house—Stella being one 
of her bridesmaids, 

Certainly Constance never regretted refusing 
a > peed cousin, nor wedding the man she 
oved. 

So far there had not been a single cloud be- 
tween this pair although twelve months of 
married life had come and gone for them. 

They had been allin all to one another, to 
an almost romantic degree. 

Perhaps they had been a little too dear, if 
such @ thing could be. At any rate so much 
devotion had made the Colonel a little—shall 
we oall it requiring. 

He wanted his wife alwcys with him, and 
it galled him to see her dancing with others 
although he was too proud to tell her so. 80, 
she danced on and enjoyed it too. 

She was @ merry, clever girl, besides being 
a handsome one; so she had no lack of part- 
ners, but she was more with Viscount Venwood 
than with any of the other men, during their 
stay at Norrington Castle, and Colonel Vivian 
noticed the fact, his dislike to the Viscount 
growing in proportion to his great love for hie 
wife. 

The Colonel was some thirty years of age. 


He could not boast of such blue blood as- 


Lady Constance, but he remembered both 
his father and grandfather in a good position 
in life, enjoying the money made in trade by 
their forbears, and he was a remarkably fine 
and soldierly looking man, with a face which 
any woman might love—manly, powerfa), 
earnest and true, although the short cut upper 
lip indicated a certain haste of temper, and 
the keen grey eyes could flash with determina- 
tion. 

People had said of Colonel Vivian that he 
would be a good lover, and a good hater, and 
perhaps they were right. 

His wife had only felt hia love, bat there 
was a cloud gathering about the soldier’s heart, 
which with a bat-like wing of crapy sombre 
ill omen, was threatening the happiness of 
their two lives. Lady Constance not dream- 
ing mistrust possible between them, went an 
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her way, happily anoonscious of danger, with 
Only one secret in her heart which she did not 
Bhare with him. 

She was an essentially noble minded woman, 
of the stuff of which a martyr of old might 
have been made, or a modern heroine either. 

True as steel, With a proud sensitive nature, 
capable of great Iove, and many sacrifices, 
bat one which could in nowise brook mistrust 
or deceit in those she loved. 

Opén and honest as the noonday herself, 
phe was free from all taint of jealousy or 
littleness, Noone whose mind was not warped 
oould have looked into the bright open face, 
and dotbted her; but jealousy, the snbtle 
destroyer of domestic. peace, had taken posses- 
sion of her husband's heart, and was distorting 
his mental vision. 

Its cruel talons were embedded in his 
warmest affections—its wicked whispers were 
filling his brain with fire and his life with 
bitterness. 

That night, of the ball he laughed with the 
loudest—chafféd with the most gay, and was 
considered rare good company: but for all 
hisapparent good humour he furtively watched 
his wife, 

Such an idea néver came to her ; she smiled 
at his brilliant mood, and gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of the evening all the more, for 
the betioved him happy. 

When the Countess had once perstaded the 
Viscount to dance, he continued it, coming to 
Lady Constance to ask her to be his partner, 
which the willingly agreed to be, the more 
readily as che was anxious for an undisturbed 
talk with bim. 

Colonel Vivian’s pulses beat wildly as he 
watched how smoothly they stepped together, 
and ‘the terms of easy confidence which s0 
evidently existed between thtm,; nor did he 
fail to notice that they went off in company 
to the conservatory when the dance was over. 

He followed them, and saw that they stood 
at the open door. 

‘«How lovely the garden looks!" she said. 


ce in the pattern ‘Wwrontly in 2 puzzie. 
Batonel *vivien found f¥ 80. 

‘' Do take it for ‘tie,’ Obnestance. I 
will bless ‘you, if ohly ‘you will; ‘and you ‘are 
always 80 good to me.” 

“I will do so, but not now. How could I 
caitry it? ‘Some one ‘wonld ‘be stre ‘to ‘fee. 
Milliners only think of appearances, they do 
not treat tus ‘to ° ts in’sath ma’ a8 
these ; but I will not go Without ft. 

“ Let me see, we start ff eldVen o'dlock to- 
morrow for the station. T ill ‘heet you ih 
the great consefvatory at balf-past ‘ten, and 
then I can take what’ you mab nd hear woe 
last wotds. I at’ bo: Yr your dthappi- 
néas believe Rely rei A ‘ fain reali 
never won fair 1)’ —=80' be pationt, atid “all 
will come ‘right wome'day.” 

She was standing before him upon the path, 
and ehe lid hér gloved hand in hiv, while the 
beatitiful blue, black-Fashed eyes'were raised to 
hie, and ‘the Viseonnht ‘kissed the hand ére te 
parted frotm it. 

Then the'two pissed in at the conservatory 
door, the ermine closk Was restored to the 
spot from whence they had taken it, and they 
rétarned to the bail’ room to mingle'with the 
@ancéts. 

The countess smiled at them as she saw 
them together. ‘She Knew the Value of a 
good woman’s friendship to's young man. 

But Colonel Vivian temained outside among 
the shadows. 

Darkness seemed to have closed on his life, 
darkness lit up only by the fiery darts of*s 
deép, fierce anger. 

He had proved himselfa tare lover, and 
now, the pity of it, ‘the hate was to follow. 


(ee 


OHAPTER Il. 


Tr was'late when Colonel Vivian joited the 
others, atid the inmates ofthe Csatle were 
indulging in'a qthfet dapper, after’ the rack 6f 
the guésts were gore ; Constante and 





‘The ‘Healtheries’ taught people how to 
make a wonderful effect at smell cost. It ia | 
a perfect fairy-land, with its bejewelled avenne | 
of many lanterns, and the electrio light thrown 
upon the fountains. I should like to see it 
more closely.” 

“Should you? Then let me take you, or are 
you afraid of the night air? Shall I get you 
a wrap? See, my mother has left her ermine 
cloak here, we will borrow it,” and he laugh- 
ingly wrapped it around her as they passed 
out into the night, renderéd eo beautifal by 
the hand of art; followed by another, who, 
regardless of his courage, his honour, and his 
manhood, lurked in the shadows behind 
them. 

He could not get close enough to héar all 
their conversution, but disjointed fragments 
— him, and added fuel to his mental 

re. 

‘Lady Constance, how can I be happy or 
content?” asked the Viscount, passionately. 
“You who know my secret must be aware 
that until——”’ 

Here the voices were lost to the distracted 
listener for a little time, then rose again—his 
wife was speaking. 

You must not be so down-hearted; you 
shoald not be, when you know yourself to be 
beloved {” 

«Ah! but for that, life would be a burthen 
too heavy to bear,” he replied, passionately, 
and they turned to go back to the house, and 
Colonel Vivian had some difficn!ty in hiding 
among the rhododendrons ere they discovered 
that they were watched. As it was, Lady 
Constance started at the rustle among the 
leaves, but the preoccupied Viscount assured 
her that it was only a ‘ passing breeze.’ 

Well had it been eo for the fair woman at 
his side, instead of the terrible storm which was 
so near at hand. 

Again he followed her—that husband who 
considered himeelf wronged—who was looking 


; Lady 
| the Vitcount being side by side at the 


| but all were 





for sin stains upon an angel’s white wing : 
followed her and listened. It is so easy to 


table. 

No one could fail to's66 the alteration in the 
face of the soldier When he eritéred the room, 
jo well mManheréd to reniark upon 
the change in him, at whith théy' wondered 
greatly, but no one more so than his own wife, 
whose 6yés wandered anxiously in his direc- 
tion more than once. 

When she was alone with him the plated her 
hand upon his shoulder, 

“Clement,” she said, softly, “‘I “don’t 
think you are Well ‘to-night, are you?” 

It only then he had asked her to explain 
what he had seen and ‘heard, all mipht ‘have 
beén well between them ; but he did not ask. 
Tn his blind folly he thought that he knew too 
well, the vision of hate being even more de- 
fective than of Tove, and the spectacles ‘worn 
pA it of a far less bectming or pleasant 
colour. 

Instead, he lifted, her fave betweon his 
hands, and looked ‘at ‘her, with far from a 
kindly gaze. 

. It chilled and curdled the blood about ‘her 
cart. 

She had ‘never seen sucdh an expression 
before, and it alarmed her for her husband's 
reason, 80 Bhe was very gentle with him. 

She never dreamed that he could doubt her, 
or _ would have felt and acted very differ- 
ently. 

As it was, her groatlove filled “her With a 
great fear. : 

She placed her arms about his neck, and 
laid her fair cheek against his bronzed one in 
a loyal wifely fashion, which he would have 
appreciated to the only’a fetw short days 
before, but then he pushed her from him : 
out a word. 

It was the first repulse she had ever ex- 
perienced, and it had its effect in her. 

Qaiet and subdued, with wonder and pain, 
the young wife laid her head upon her pillow, 
and the darkness yeited the tears which rested 





upon the thick lashes. 


I 
Her s0rfow ther awake for a long time, 
but after awhile she ‘slept, the wweet innorgn: 
leep of the parein hears, and ‘the 

sun peeped ip, and ‘sting her beanty, 

her. 

Cofoxel Vivian saw Wer beanty too, bat dij 
not 'kigs‘het. 

He groaned within him, and turned from 
the sight, for he had loved her‘so fondly, ang 
now, he loved ‘hef not at all! 

He passed ito his @resting*sé0m, marmnr. 


itg tavagely,— 

‘¢ Ae fal#e as’ she is ‘fair | and, great Heaven! 
how fair shefe!” 

Dresséd With impatient firgérs, and going 
down.stairs passed out into the grounds, ang 
wandering on itito the Park- » he came 
upon the Visedunt walking with bent head ang 
too evident miélanéholy, and ‘the wight filled 
him with still preater anger. 

He turned abruptly away, favt?as the other 
becameaware that somisone wad iv his vicinity, 
and ‘the looked in’ surprise ‘wt the tetreating 
form ; but he Was indifferent to most eudjeots 
Bince love had taken possession rof ‘his mind, 
80, the astonishment once over,: he ‘troubled 
himeelf no more abont it. 

‘Lady Oonstancé, usdallyan-early riser, on 
this occasion oversiept hergelf, diud-was one of 
the latt at the brealifast.table, afver which she 
beait«a ‘hasty retreat°to er rodm again, to 
finish g @ few articles‘wiiich she had 
left about. When she descended ‘the stairs 
ence mote she ‘was ‘ready dressed for her 
journey, and theyhands:of the greht‘hall clack 
were pointing to half-past ten. 

So, ittstend of joining the rest of ‘the patty 
in the drawing room, where théy were as. 
séembied, she wént swiftly alomg the inlaid 
marble hall, and passitig through the great 
ball-room, which was ‘stall'dedked with flowers, 
she entered the conservatory. 

The Viscount was there before her and ad. 
vanced to greet her with warmth. 

** Now thia is good of you, dear Lady Con. 
stance. Lam truly.gratefal; I feared some. 
thing might prevent yéur edming.” 

‘** You need notrhave feared, as Igromised, 
she returned, with a smile; “and now what 
shall I say to Stella for you ?" 

*“ Dear, dear Stella! tell her that I think of 
her at night and by @ay, that my spirit ia 
always with hers, and that I love her as man 
never loved wonran before,” he answered, pas- 
sionately. 

“T have already told her sd in this letter, 
but’ she will be pleased to have the asearance 
again from your lips. Will you kindly giva 
her this, the firet, opportunity you have; bat 
pray be carefal that no ore knows about it, for 
thy dear pirl is so honourable that if ‘once her 
father found out the correspondetce which we 
tatry on throtgh your Kind hands, and abso- 
lutely forbade ‘it, Geirly ‘as she foves me, she 
wotld write no ‘more, at ‘Any Pate, nitil she is 
twerty-one. Oh ! Lady Constance, how am I 
to Tive for three years without my darling?” 

“It will soon piss, my dear boy. You are 
both still to absurdly young. ment 
was twenty-nine before we were married, you 
see, wnd rio two could behappier,” she 
atieweted, with her sweet face turned up to 


his. 

“Tf anyone deserves I ‘am sure 
you do, Lady Constatce. Tthonld like Stells 
to imitate jon ‘exatnple ; Bhe would not go far 
wrong,'* sald'the young’ man, warttily, '* When 
will you sénd'me an wnswer ftona ty darling? 
I shall nos ‘test tntil I bear from her. Dear 
little Star, she ‘would not recéive my tetters, | 
vetily Believe, if she knew that Sir John had 
forbiaden me to write,” and he laughed 
mira F romise that yor 

“T bo ou gave no p je that 
would my rt asked her ladyship a little 
anxiously. 

We Nott. He can command his daughter, 
but certainly not me. I have the right to do 
what I please without his interference.” 

«Oh, of course ; Dut, Viscount, 
as sorry for the parents as for the children 
when these little affairs go wrong. I dou't 
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sink we realise dhe srouble they hasaiied ¢ 
ink we realise ‘the trou ey ba te) 
thinvns, and no doubt they feel upselithen we 
cross their wishes.” { 

“They chose fer themselves,” retorted Vie- 
enwood, hotly, “und they should leave 


ns #0 do the same,” 

doubt, bat not all. 
“ver love 
, as Barns 















wel ; 
Cnet aan atthe oc 
« See,” she seid, te 


By the bye, don't Ph 
iag 1?” ‘and she ly for her 
{ "s opinion, then ete he ocala 
speak, ‘‘ Youwee, he is } #0 T\wappone I 


ain possibly Hpeet at a "4 
“Well, I did think Vivian looked queer inet 
night, bat, between I thought he 
was Out of temper,” he R 
“7 have never seen Rim so,” she replied, 
ae Gir cceecem, then, Lad 
“ eon. yi 
Constand, and thank you a Mheemnd times 
for your goodness to Stella whd miyeclt. If 
ever we can repay you in the like currenoy, 


pressed her hand-affeotionately, and 
they went badk as each ‘@f them had come, 
through the conservatory @#i@ the hall, to the 
drawing room, where suckguests as were Still 
staying in the house, wefé Assembled. 
Lady Douglas came forward to.meet-her, 
‘Tam so sorry the time for saying good- 
bye has come,” she eaid, leading her into one 
of the deep windows. ‘No one comforts my 
poor boy Stirling, ws you do. It fs kind of 
you to help him. J would if I would, dear 
Constance, bit I'am‘ helptéss in the- affair. 
There are reatons why I'canndt apeak without 


being misjudged.” 

“T know,” Laily Constatice, then 
stopped short, sorry that the had spoken, 

“You do?” queried the Conntess, with a 
oo “Burtly, my dear pirl, I never told 
you?” 

“No, never, Bit Sir John did. He gave 
‘me thé reason Why Stella could never marry 
your on, déar friend. Butof one thing Tam 
certain—that if “Lora Dotigtas whi give 
‘his consent, the Baronet has too Kind a heart 
to stand in the way.of her. happiness.’ 

“But the Extl never ‘will “consent,” replied 
the Countess, with trembling lips. ‘‘He 

once Ke has d 


never chan decided ; and 
Stirling has inherited the same trait in his 
harecter,’’ 


—y Constance pressed ‘tee elder woman's 


ingly. 

“Iois fortanate thefature ie not in our 
own keeping,dear Lady Douglas. ‘Weshould 
find it hard to arrange ft satisfactorily. As 
it ie, who ‘kuiows bat that: the clouds will 
clear as ‘the ‘eum | rises. Ihave wonderful 
faith! I don't know how ét i@ alligomy to be 
‘done, any more than I ‘do quite 'where the 


clouds go; but somehow I think I-eball:see | aad 


Btelia and Stirliag happy someday. It-must 
ea freat worry 40 you, Lam enre.”’ 

‘It.is, Constance, and. woukd..be more 80 
ous = om. “nakene kissed her. 

“Come, ere, pleasant words, aad 
worth the-hearing,"’ returned the younger 
woman. “And, dear Countess, -I «do not 
ange that ‘you were my mother's friend. 
And now, here.is my husband with the Earl. 
en better not seem to be plotting— 


.” Indeed, no! My husband would. notice 
pene 21 Does the Colonel know my bay's 


“No, I promised to tell no one!" 


“ I think you are $, ~An accidental 
word may do co mash hist.” 

And with a look of mttual confidence the 
group of talkers and 


; 
E 
i 
F 


They were in comfortable time, and there 
was bat little bustle at the quict Northern 
Station from which they started by the express 
to London. 

The Castle carriage’ was enough to enstre 
them every attention from the rail way officials, 
@md they started under auspicious eircum- 
Stauces, or what ehould have been such, quite 
pane or first Glass carriage of the most 

h on. 


When 'y bad stranged their things to 
their gatisfactim Lady Constance and the 
Colonel fourid themselves inthe two coracrs of 
he posite one another. 
She herself on the cushions and 
looked at him with a smile. 
j my Visit ; still 


heme,” she éafd, “efter 
@ll, there fis no place like it.”’ 


in 

“Are not you pleased to be homeward 
bound also,’ she inquired. 

He shook himself impatiently. 

‘‘ All places are alike to me,” he retorted, 
‘‘ one is.as.good ag another to be miserable in.” 

“But Clement, I hope you never will bs 
miserable,” she said, leaning forward eagerly, 
and letting her bright éyes look fall into his. 

‘Hope will not alter facts yon -see,’” he 
answered roughly, “although faith is said to 
remove mountains, I never had enough to 
change the ofa modle-hill myself, and my 
hope is of the same quality, I cannot believe 
against the direot evidence of my senses.” 

Lady Constante looked, taro es 

“ There isan old saying, dear, believe nothing 
which you hear, and only half you see, and I 
think it is a good one; but what have my 
old man’s senses shown to him in such neutral 
tinta that it shoald dull the brightness of our 
journey ahd home going ? 

“ Husband, I hope you have had no bad news 
which you are keeping from me ont of mistaken 
kindness; believe me I like to keep you company 
along the mnddy bits of the road of life, as 
well as where itis smooth and dry. Come, what 
has troubled. you, Clement ? my sharp eyes can 
see that something is wrong, and the Viscount 
Baw it too.” 

‘* Confound the Viscount! ” cried the Colonel, 
*] do not wish to hear his opinions; it you 
value them &o greatly, Constance, Kindly keep 
them to yourself.” 

His wife regarded him in blank amazement, 
and he seized the “ Times’ from his poeket, 
ensconced himeelf behind it, bat she 
noticed that the. paper was upside down. His 
eyes looked like cold steel, and they avoided 

ere. 

“ Clement, are you ill ?’” she inquired ‘getting 
really alarmed, ‘‘ you must be—or——”’ 

‘Or what?” he demanded. 

“You would net to me like that.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

‘A great deal anything I can gay or do Will 
affect yonr happiness, I wish to Heaven we 
had never met, and that I had never seen 
your falee but beautifal face. 

“ T¢ is women like you who raise men to 
the seventh heaven of happiness, only to crush 
them down to the earth with misery.” 





“Oa! Clement, Glement, what are you 
Saying ?’'she cried, with emotion, her biae 
eyes fall of startled fear, ‘ You will break 
my heart if you look and speak like that. 
Oh! my dpar, my dear, what is it?” 

You ask what isit? Constance, you are a 
good actress! Ones I thonght you a good 
woman, batnow Itay you are an actress, I 
have found it oat, Heaven help me. Ido not 
‘know whether it is better-to have learnt the 
trath, or to live on in a fool's paradise; any- 
way, the choice was not left me, and I am 
Geil lusionized,”’ 

“ You are disiiiasionizsd, and I am an ac- 
tress! Clement, you cannot know what you 


Ste Paying,” she ried, in a low, tremulous 
1 Polos 


“ You mas#bhexplain yonree!f. I can- 


¥ 
Wot allow such \weeertions to pass. I never 


‘Tave been so—so tnwilted before.” 

‘Bhe was a sweet Gispositioned woman, bit 
she hada strong stratam of, pride in her, and 
se could not bear sach words, more especiaily 
from one whom ste loved wo dearly. Then 
she added firmly,— 

‘** Kindly tell me plainly what you mean?” 
and she met his lowering gaze with a mew ex- 
pression in her own eyes. 

He laughed bitterly, and pointed to her 
hand-bag. 

‘There is no need of any information from 
me. You have letter in that bag which will 
fully explain my feelings to “you, as well as 
those of Stirling Douglas, Viscount Venwood. 
Abt you fail in your actiag now! You are 
not yet perfeot in your part, Lady Constance. 
A successfal actress should be able to govern 
her complexion and her feelings.” 

Lady Constance Vivian's exquisite wild- 
rose colour had@faded to the whiteness of the 
privet-flower; @he lips were firmly pressed 
together, théripe coral lips showed but two 
thin lines. Toe tender blue eyes were wide 
open, and glittering like stars upon s cold, 
clear, winter's night, when King Frost has his 
reign. 

‘Clement, you cannos, you dare not think 
——no,” she broke off, ‘‘ I will not even frame 
such .a thought into words. ‘it is impossible 
that you could intend what such a speeck 
might convey to the minds of most people.” 

‘Bat not to yours?” 

*‘ No, not to mine.” 

The busband and wife sat gazing at one 
another, the heart .of each hardening. .Tae 
bitter words were. bearing frait. 

He.langhed again, even more bitterly than 
before. 

*“Of cdufse not. You are too pure and 
goed 6vén to understand the meaning of evil; 
no, not éven When you are one of the chief 
adtots in it. I congratulate yeu upon your 
élustic conscience, Lady Constance,” and he 
leant back in the corner of the carriage ‘as 
though he had dropped the subject. 

* You have said too much or not enough,” 
she said, coldly. ‘‘Linsist upon an explana- 
tion of the tinfounted accusatiotis you are 
bringing against me.” 

** Unfounded? Great Scott! am I not then 
to believe the eviderrée Of my Own eyes and 
ears? Did I not see you in the garden ‘with 
Venwood, upon the ‘most intimate setae, 
dallying beside the fountains and in 
shadows like a pair of romwotic lovers, 43 you 
in rath were, Dif. I not hear you cheer him 
withthe assurance that he was beloved? Did 
he not tell you that bat for that his life would 
be tnendatadle? and did I hot aleo hear you 
toake an assiguation with him for the follew- 
ing ‘morning? No! dady Constance, it is 
useless for you to pose for an innocent Woman 
when I know otherwise, -Heaven help me,” he 
ended, with withering scorn. 

All the-love, the sweesness, and brightness 
had left her-face. 

- She seemed to-be tarned into marble by hia 
words, so white, and still, and cold, had she 
become, only the proud pose of the swan-like 
neck, and the glitier of the too sparkling eyes, 
told of the tempest of feeling within, kept in 
band by a powerfal will. 

“If you know otherwise there is but little left 
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{COLONEL VIVIAN WATCHED HIS WIFE AND STIRLING DOUGLAS WITH JEALOUS BITTERNESS! } 


to 7 said, but I defy you to find any guilt in 
me ” 


“And J defy you to prove your innocence,” 
he cried, passionately. 

*“Oome, it is easily done. Can you swear 
that you were not with Viecount Venwood last 
vight in the garden? 

** Perbaps,” he added with bitter irony, “ it 
was a case of mistaken identity. No doubt I 
am getting senile, and mistook my wife for 
someone else ; possibly you can even inform 
me to whom the impassioned youth was pour- 
ing out hie verbiage! That done, open your 
bag and give me the letter which you received 
from him in the conservatory this morning. 
Tam not a fool, Lady Constance, to be hood. 
winked by the valueless denial, of even such fair 
lips as yours. If you are innocent you will 
give me that letter without a second thought. 
Come, decide at once.” 

“‘T have decided, I decline to give you a letter 
not intended for your eyes. You have no right 
to ask it."’ 

“No right!” he foamed, “then good, 
beavens, who has? And you, you, are the 
woman I loved so well, in whom I had such 
perfect faith |" 

** Very perfect certainly, seeing that you can 
believe me capable of the blackest sin towards 
you,” she returned in a tone as bitter as his 
own. ‘I would rather have had a love less 
hot and cold. I could not have believed you 
capable of heaping such unjast and unmanly 
— upon one whom you used to profess to 

** Was it only profession ? " he asked, his tone 
softening at the remembrance of all they had 
been to one another. ‘Ob! Constance, such 
love as mine might have satisfied you surely, 
you had the worship of my whole heart and 
soul.” 

His words stirred her, but she would not 
listen to the softer whiepers of her loving 
nature. 

“You have done me a deep wrong,” she 





said, coldly, ‘‘ and until that is apologized for, 
you and I must remain strangers.” 

** Apologize! J apologize,” he langhed, 
“when you prove your innocence I will, but 
not until then. Constance, I insist on seeing 
the contents of that beg of yours.” 

‘* And I decline to show it to you. If you 
will not believe my word that Viscount Ven- 
wood and I are only friends, I have nothing in 
my bag or out of it to convince you either of 
my innocence or your injustice.” 

** Nevertheless, I will see that letter.” 

“Not while it is in my pbdssession, Cle- 
ment!’ 

‘*Then I will relieve you from the care of 
it,” he cried, his anger getting full possession 
of him, and rendering him altogether dis- 
courteous. 

He sprang to his feet and made a dash at the 
bag which was lying upon the seat by his 
wife’s side, but she was as quick as he was, 
and by a deft movement she held the disputed 
article in her hand, and out of his reach, as 
she too stood and faced him, both pale and 
determined. 

“I mean to see that letter, Constance,” he 
said, through his set teeth ; “‘ give it up at once, 
I am strongerthan you are, it is useless for 
you to resist my will.” 

“If you cannot believe in my truth to you 
it shall not prevent my being true to others,” 
she replied, firmly. ‘I will not give up the 
letter which you truly assert is in my keeping, 
but I maintain that the Viscount and I are 
only friends.” 

* You madden me,” he muttered, and closed 
with her, to use his strength to wrest the bag 
from her hand. 

The scenery through which they were pass- 
ing was beautiful in the extreme, soft green 
meadows and trees stretched into the distance 
dotted with white fleeced sheep. 

A clear brooklet ran over pebbles and 
boulders with fern clad banks, and here and 
there clusters of forget-me-nots in bloom. 

It took many a gracefal curve and bend, but 





jast where they were at that moment it ran 
beside the line. 

They neither of them saw the fields or the 

, there was no room for the love of the 
beautiful in those two angry hearts. 

The window was open, the sweet breeze 
blowing in upon their heated faces, but they 
did not feel it. a 

Lady Constance rushed to the door, in vain 
the Colonel, strong man though he was, tried 
to hold her back, The bag went whizzing 
through the window, and fell with a oriep 
splash into the brook below, just where 4 
rustic bridge spanned the water, and the hus- 
band and wife were left standing face to 


‘ (To be continued.) 


_[—————————————— | 





Ir is not very easy to determine precisely 
where and at what time visiting.cards were 
first used. In this matter, as in so many 
others, the Chinese were long ages abead of 
us; for, so far back as the period of the Tong 
dynasty (a.p. 618-907) visiting cards were in 
common use in the ‘* Flowery Land.” It was 
about the same time that the “red silken 
cords," which fi so conspicuously on the 
engagement s of that country, were first 
introduced. 

Grats of a marriageable age do not like to 
tell how old they are, but you can ont 
by following the subjoined instructions, the 
young lady doing the figuring: Tell her to 
put down the number of the month in which 
she was born, then to multiply it by 2, then 
to add 5, then to multiply it by 50, then to 
add her age, then to subtract 365, then to add 
115, then tell her to tell you the amount she 
has left. The two figures to the right will tel! 
you her age and the remainder the month of 
her birth. For example, the amount is 22, 
she is 22 years old, and was born in the eighth 
month (August). 
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[‘ THEN DIB, TBADITORE!"’ SOREAMED THE MARQUISE, STABBING TREWAVAS REPEATEDLY IN THE BREAST AND THROAT.) 


NOVELETTE.} 
ONLY AN ACTOR. 
—t0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘*The cedar on the mountain, 
And the bramble in the brake ; 
The willow by the fountain, 
And the lily on the lake ; 
The serpent coiling in its lair, 
The eagle soaring free, 
Draw kin to kin, and pair to pair, 
And I to thee.” 


Ir was early in the month of May—beantifal 
bright, budding May. The London season 
was in fall swing, the roads crowded with 
carriages, the streets with people, the shops 
with gaily-dressed folks buying finery to wear 
at the numerous balls, receptions, and fétes 
that were being given by several members of 
the beau monde. The Row was crowded with 
pedestrians in the morning, with horses and 
carriages in the afternoon ; the Academy was 
thronged daily ; polo matches were being held 
at Hurlingham, cricket matches at Lord's, flower 
shows at the Botanical Gardens, concerts were 
taking place daily at the Albert Hall and St. 
James’s Hall, while each and every one of the 
many theatres that now exist in this modern 
— of London were filled nightly to over- 

ing. 
_ There were many new successful pieces be- 
ing played, and one or two new actors, but 
the one y was rushing to see was a 
young Cornishman, Robert Trewavas, who, in 
addition to being remarkably handsome, 
possessed great talent as an actor, His ability 
im portraying the sentimental passions was 
extraordinary. He was a most delightful 
stage lover, and most of the fair sex were 
raving about him, and numerous were the 
billets doux, bouquets and presents he received. 
Some sent anonymously, some with the full 





names and addresses of the fair and foolish 
donors. He had the entrée to some of the best 
houses in town, and it was said that he had 
received more than one from ladies 
of high rank who were absolotely infatuated 
with him and his handsome presence. 

He took all this adulation very coolly. He 
was not exactly the sort of man to be disturbed 
by it, or his destroyed by the anxious 
and heart-broken epistles that were penned to 
him by his frail admirers. It amused hima 
little, and bored him a great deal. 

What did he care that one of them thought 
his fair locks leonine, another his grey eyes 
like stars, a third his figure equal to that of 
the sculptured ‘oes He was susceptible, 
yet not tender. More than once he had fancied 
himeelf in love, and after paying considerable 
attention to the luckless object of his supposed 
passion, woke up to discover that it was all a 
mistake, and that he didn’t care two pins for 
the girl. He was undoubtedly fickle : ‘‘ to one 
thing constant never,” and hardly ever knew 
his own mind for two days together. Then 
he was selfish. Perhaps that was his most 
prominent and disagreeable characteristic. Self 
with him was paramount ; he was not exactly 
of a cruel disposition; he would not do any- 
thing unkind to another unless that other stood 
in his way, or was @ cause of pain and annoy- 
ance to him; then woe betide that luckless 
fellow-creature. Heor she would meet with 
scant mercy at the hands of the handsome 
young Cornishman, would be swept aside from 

is path with relentless indifference to all pain 
and suffering endured. 

It was perhaps well that the admiring 
audiences that gathered nightly to see him 
play Hamlet, Macbeth, Claude Melnotte, and 
other well-known characters, did not see what 
lay beneath the brilliant attractive surface, 
could not gauge the shallowness of that vain 
egotistical nature, whose one cry, whose one 
thought, was “I” “I"*I” the Alpha and 
Omega of his existence, his creed, his faith, his 
best and dearest possession.” 


“ Are you very anxious, Maud ?" 

The speaker was Lady Dorothy Davenant, 
a well known light in the world of frivolity 
and fashion, and the pretty girl she ad- 
dressed was her niece-in-law, Mies Thornhill, 

uire Thornhill's only child and heiress, 
ey were sitting in a box at the Paragon, 
on the dress circle tier, two old and three or 
four young men in attendance, and the girl's 
eyes were shining brightly, and her fair 
pp were — and = — ‘td 
of strong and irrepressible excitemen 

‘*Very, very, aunt. Iam dying to see him. 
Bella says he is adorable!” 

‘‘Fadge!” remarked the elder lady, with 
@ little scornful smile. ‘‘ He’s very clever as 
Hamlet, and I like his Orlando immensely, 
but I don’s see that there is anything very 
adorable about him. He is like ten dozen 
other young fellows I know as to looks.” 

“ Kate told me he was perfectly handsome 
—splendid in every way.” 

“ Kate is a little fool. Robert Trewavas is 
wellenough. Bat itis absurd to raise bim 
to the level of a hero.” 

“You think very highly of him, Aunt 
Dorothy?” 

“¢ I think very well of his histrionic powers. 
I don’t know that I have such a very high 
opinion of the man himeelf.”’ 

“Neither have I, Lady Dorothy,” re- 
marked a tall, dark young man, who was 
leaning with negligent grace on the back of 
Maud Thornhill’s chair. “ He is not thorough 
bred; and it is curious how it shows in a 
thousand odd little ways.” 

“ You know him?” said the girl, lifting a 
shining pair of violet eyes to Wyndham 
Lockhart’s face. 

‘Yes; very well. He is a member of the 
Rattle-trap Club, to which I belong, and 
half-a-dozen other places of the kind. I have 
had many opportunities of studying this 
actor’s foibles and failings, and I, like your 
aunt, have not-a high opinion of his disposi- 





tion,” 
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* Still, one must always admire genius,” 
exclaimed Miss ; Telustant to listen 
to any disparageitent of her hero. 

“He is hardly .a-@e@nitis,” objected Lock- 
hart, who, in dOtm@h With many other 
young men of whdettble high birth aad 
breeding, was ‘rather; not-¢o #ay very, jealous 
of this actor, who their keén'eyes, ed 
by envy, saw was not quite thoroughbred, not 
quite like one of thenitelvés, lacking many 


little attributes, ways, odtitbesiaa;which go 


far towards making a perfect 8 
“T cannot tell yet.” she 
not s6en hinvact. Yet I 
very ” 
“Of course the fellow is,” 


So thatit was always possible to 
house with a few who J ammns 
quisitely, bat whose hier “had 
flourished in Shoreditch as a 

discarded rafment, or an 

hheavenly voice who, with 

tive, a score of years’ 

attired in picturesque rage, On the : 
Rome; or a German who played ergy = 
on the violin, and hadn't the slightest i 
who his father was; or @ Russian who wrote 
thrilling narratives of Siberia, and daren’t 
put his nose within the walls of St. Peters- 
burg; or a lovely Pole, who was mixed up 
with sevexal secret societies, and therefore 
was obliged to bring her bewitching: person 
to reside in free old England, and so on, and 
so on, through the whole gamut of cele- 
brities. : 

‘*You ate ‘partial, “aunt,” rétarned the 
young man, shortly, for he didn't like Lady 

Orothy’s taking up the cudpels in defence of 
Robert Trewavas at all. 

Phe ‘fact ‘was, he loved, and had loved his 
cotsin Mand since she‘was a little girl; and 
he Was intensely—slitost ittsanely—jealous of 
red other nan paying Her the slightest atten- 

on. 


Up tothe prevent she had thown fio préfer- 
éndeé for'‘any of the moths who ‘bazzed round 
her, and ‘he, theréfore, had" little to grumble 
‘at; “bit ow ‘She showed -stch-‘a strong 
interest in this “actor fallow,” that all ‘his 
fears “were tp in afnis, and he began to 
expetierice ser, eye lest he should “be 
dazzled by the meretricious attra ttions of the 
Cornhishman, who'already had’ won, and worn, 
and tast aside #o’many hearts with callous 
indifferetice. 

Oyril Gtendenning knéw' him as he was. 

vont eaaeas chabee x vr stirtounded 

6 5 ar, clap and gpplanded by 
a witthg hence, ‘And he quake fot the 
impression it would make on her ‘young and 
impressionablé mind. 

She waa only eighteen and had beét brought 
up in ‘the sect of “her father’s lovely 
Suseex home. ‘This was her first season in 
town. 

She hed ro iente of the world and its 
wicked ways, and was jist the sdrt of pirl to 
fall's victim to a ‘flashy, ‘good-looking fellow, 
Who was'a sott of idol with the multitade 
whom ‘she saw caressed, flattéred, fun after, 
made much of by high and low, given the 
entrée to many housés whére better folk were 
excluded. 

All that kind of thing would dazzle and 
blind her, blind her to his shortcomings ; in her 
eyes he would be that tnost danporous thing 
toa young gitl—a hero ! 

‘You are partial, aunt,” said the young 
man. 

‘* At least I am never unjust,” she retorted, 
significantly. 


‘“‘Tam not,I’m sure,” declared Glenden- 
ning with an we@ession of virtuous indigna- 
tion, 

‘\OF S0titee not ; never are to one 
another. Never! I em quite aware of 


that | 
“Hash | emtblaimed, 


Nay who was sitting 
with h éted on i 
- - ' 


“Ibis 


were in no hurry to leave her hospitable house 
remaining frequently till the small hours of 
the morning, 


CHAPTER Il, 
‘Phas you know, we're trained and taaght. 
For I tike um’t it strike you ? 
Like you T ought.” 








|] Other 


§ dolyou 
noitig with * 
the eartain deseended for 


ing ® 

Wore Gt her 
Airew them jast at his feet. 

Withan ard glance 
thanks, he picked up the , and kept his 
eyes fixed on the fair donor till the falling cur- 
tain hid her from sight. 5 

Such flattery was grateful to his insatiable 
vanity, incense burned on the shrine of what 
he valied bis genius, and he smiled as his eyes 
met hers, while Glendenning crashed back the 
curse which rose to his lips, for he would have 
given & great deal to have. d the roses 
that had nestled in his cousin's white 


breast. 

‘Howl should like to know him !"’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Would you?” queried Lady Dordthy, a 
queer. smile on her face, as she saw Oyril’s 
angty looks. 

us Very. very much.” " 

‘Then your wish shall be gratified.” 

“+ How, aunt?” 

“You are coming to supper with me -to- 
night?” " 

‘Yee, papa said 80.” 

‘* Avid a0 is Robert Trewavas.” 

‘No! Really?” 

‘+ Yes, tee 

‘“‘ How delightfal, Iam glad!” 

“Perhaps you won't admire him quite so 


much off the stage,’’ angpeated Lockhart. 

‘Tam sare Tabatl.™ iss 'Thorahill told him 
With'convictiOn. ~ 

* The 8, and satins and silks, add 

tly to a fellow’s looks, I can tell hi 

ke -in Dvril ner a a who axe 
eomm< agl a ochimnsy-pot 
-and a frock coat, would look handsome in a 
fantastic garb Bich as Tréwavas wore: to- 
night.” 

‘ Possibly,” . replied hia cousin, coolly, 
“only Mr. Trewavas could ‘mever look 
commonplace or ugly, no matter what he 
wore.” 

“ A girl's verdict! ” muttered Cyril. 

‘Shall we gonow, aunt?” rising ad though 
to pat an end fo the discussion, and avcept- 
ing Lockhart's assistance with her white 
mantle. 

‘“« Yes, my dear.”’ 

“ Papa, are yon ready?” 

‘*Qaite, my love,” xeturned Squire Thorn- 
hill, with alacrity, for being used to the coun- 
try and early rising and retiring, he found 
London . hours -rather trying, owever, he 
wae destined not te get to roost until late that 
night, for Lady Dorothy’s supper parties were 





enjoyable things, and guests, as a rule, 


ceed. | “Tae gnests assembled that 
oon ni agi Tovdacren 


—& privilege which 

he was Salty wensible of, and that made the 
women , both married and single, 

nd latfally jealous and envious, 

were there who had declared their 
o7 young Cornishman in no 
nd been laughed at for their 
3 were quite ready * do so 
E ‘encouragement, and looked 
nit as @ Wet opportunity, for Trewavas, 
sd quite “engfossed by his young com. 


On. 
truth, ithe Was'tore to his liking than 
‘ft the women ‘he met in society. She 
and was £0 


whose owner 

youth and beauty, and 

, an heiress, and closely 

"or the great ones of this world, 

you really like my conception of 

Claude Melnotte’s character, Miss Thornhill?” 

he was saying as he trifled with the liver wing 

‘ofa chicken; «nd threw somewhat bold glances 
of admiration at his companion. 

“It is splendid, magnificent,” she replied, 
with enthusiasm. 

“It is really very good of you to say so,” he 
smiled. 

“T have never seén “any one tlse in the 
character,” she told him. 

‘“‘ Comparisons are odious. Nevertheless, when 
you do see some’one else playing the gardener- 
hero you will probably prefer their actiag to 
mine.” 

“T am quite certain T shall'net,” shoe assured 
him, warmly, “I shall’ never like any one’s 
rendering of the part fs ‘well as’ yours.” 

“You ate ‘most kind,” he » with a low 
bow that smacked ‘a little of the boards and 
footlights. 

“Not atall. Iam onty tinctte. Your act- 
ing ia so realistic,seemotional, You seemed 
to lose your ewn identity in that of Claude 
Melnotte, and be only shasdaring, yet despair- 
ing, lover.” ’ 

“ You ack, per, me,e. bigher conapli- 
ment; that is What we all try to do.” 
ae Ane te succeed in ?”.she questioned, - 

ight vi eyes fixed questioningly on his 
handsome face, 


“* Certai seme of the sramaieey, oh S87 
féssion @ retain ‘certain peculiar 
a eee a which marks them a3 
Smith, Brown, or Jones, and sot/as Hamlet, 
Macbeth.” 


or 

“It is, then, the highest art, the most to 
be-desired ‘thing, -to.be able to.identify your- 
self with the. charaster.you play ? ” 

“ We think it so.” 

“You have that power in the greatest 6x- 
tent, It was.impossible while watching you 
and. listening to you to think that you were 
anyone else but Lord Lytton's hero : your love, 
your despair, your rage, all seemed so terribly 
painfally at times,real.” 

"am glad ip hour you enya, hong 
regr Ving pai yon.’ ° 

S pleasure you gave me far outweighed 
the pain,” she told him, with that artless 
manner of hers, that conveyed the, purest 
flattery, the most delightful incense that 





could have been offered at his shrine. 
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eESo— 

«Yon have keto fiany actors, I. presume, 
mnarh’sells ?” he asked. 

“No, very few. We went the other. even- 
ing to the Casket Theatre, bat it seemed to 
me there, that there was nothing but scenery. 
They were re te and the. rapid 
changes, and the ‘like accessories were 
absolutely astonishing to. uninitiated eyes like 
mine, Still, the actors aeemed mere puppets, 
the actresses pretty, well-dressed dolls, who 
moved and spoke like automatons, . and 
showed no more force, realism, or passion 
than they would. I wonder the management 
would spend so ‘much in mounting of the 
piece when the company ia 60 poor.” 

‘That is jast-it. he beautiful scenery is 
designed to draw the attention of ‘the audi- 
ence from the acters, or, aa you phrase it, the 
puppets, Their : ‘then, are less 
noticed, Tae — _' the onlo¢kers a 
canght by gay dresses, and pretty surround. 
oon while the eticklike ‘movements and bad 
declamation of the company is suffered to 
pass by withont very severe criticism. ‘The 
oast at the Casket is very poor, mot fit for a 
London theatre.”’ 

“Will you believe me, Mr. Trewavas, when 
Tsay that that was exactly myidea. Ihave 
seen better ones near usat E ————"’ 

“Tean quite belitve it. Do you go often 
to the théatre?”’ 

“No. You know, 6r rather you do not 
know, of course, that we live in Sasséx ?” 

“A very chatming county!" 

“J think it lovely. Bat then, as it has 
always been my home, and nearly all my life 
has been spent there, it ishatdiytobe wondered 
at.” 


“ Certainly not,” ‘he agreéd, with’ an admir- 
ing glance atthe fair-young face flashed from 
excitement with a delicate’bloom that heigh- 
tened the lustre of the great purple-eyes. 

“Welive néar Pevensey, atid ld Gasile 
is one of my favourite haants,”’ 

“ A very charming one; I am ‘sure, thotgh 
I have never had the good fortune to see it.’’ 

“You ought to see it.” 

“T shall hope to do so now, ére long,”’ he 
rejoined, in a pointed manner, that made the 
wild rose bloom in ‘the girl's cheek @eepén to 
damack. “But I generally go—when the 
season is over—abroad, and then for a few 
weeks to my native county.” 

“By Tre, Pol, or Pen, you may know the 
Cornishmen,’" #he quoted, gaily. “I pre- 
sume you tnean Cornwall?” 

“My home is there—my beantifal, dearly- 
beloved home!” 

He was careful, however, not to add that 
his ‘dearly loved home ’ consisted of a ¢mall 
shop at Helston, where his widowed mother 
told needles, and pins,and worsteds, and 
canvas, and all manner of fancy things, and 
who was @ good-natured, simple soul, quite 
eontent to live out-her uneventfal life in quiet 
respectability and semi-genteel poverty in fair 
Cornwall, while her good-for-nothing .son 
strutted the beards of the London theatres 
nightly, and drew fairly salaries, whioh 
he Spent in a reckless fashion, ¢rying to keep 
pace with several young noblemen, and men 
of good birth and fortane, who laughed and 
Snecred at the “actor fellow,” even ‘While 
they envied him his talent.and successes with 
the fair sex, 

“Ttied beantiful county;is ‘it not?” 
she asked, deeply intererted in all ‘that con- 
cerned him. 


“Very. The coast scenery is amongst’ the 
finest in the world. It ig wad, tugged, mag- 
hificent. The ‘uccession ‘Of héaclands at 
Prussia Cove, eath ‘one growing dimmer and 
dimmer until the last, the Lizs Point, looks 
faint and sha against the horizon, is in- 
expressibly grand and beattiftl. No pen, no 
tongue can do the scene jastice. It must be 
Seen to be appreciated at its true value. 

“ How much I should ‘like to see it!’ she 


exclaimed, her 
his enthieds young ardent fancy caught by 





‘It is a pleasure to come,” he smiled, “I 
sometimes wish that I had never seen it,.in 
order that I might go and feast my eyes-on it 
for the-firsttime. You ought to try and per- 
suade yoor father to take you down there this 
autamn,” 

‘* Ah! that will be impossible,” with a soft, 
little sigh. 

‘‘ May I ask why?” 

* He loves Léonceux too much.” 

‘“‘ The name of your place, I presume?” 

“Yes. We are going to stay in town alto- 
gether two months now. I am quite certain 
he will rot ieave home again this year.’ 

‘“‘ITsee. Lamesorry. I might have had the 
pleasure of meeting you at fair Kymance 
Cove, that Swinburne has rendered immortal 
by bis taneful lines.” 

“i Why ? ” 

“Tam going to stay at Lizard Town which 
is just near, this August, to study the,part, 
of 60, which I have not yet played.” 

“Indeed! You find it necessary: to avoid 
fashionable seaside places?” 

“Yes. Quiet is necessary to master such a 
part property.” 

‘'So I shotld think, You find ‘it at Ky- 
nance ?”’ 
on ae + can a a fen, and 
shore, ‘sky, uninterrupted, and intpited'b 
‘the ruggéd magnificence of the scene, I ad it 
bétter than I shoald elsewhere.” 

“I understand, I am only sorry I shall 
not ‘have a chance of hearing you @éclaim.” 

‘And I that I shall not see you there. How- 
éver, I hope we may meet often in- town dar- 
ing the remainder of the season,” a wish that 
Mand echoed in her heart, and a wish that was 
gratified, not once but many times, 

This world after‘all is very small. We con- 
stantly meet people :we know in. most unex- 
pected holes and corners, ‘and Iaady Dorothy's 
connection wasa large one. Ske knew many 
of the créme de la créme of. society} as well-as 
its more Bohemian brethren, and - nota night 
paseed without her having two or three places 
to go to after court, epera,or theatre. 

At ‘many of these places Robert Trewavas 
sppeared and paid ‘marked ‘atténtion to Miss 
Thornhill, whose pretty fresh face'and’ native 
tinnnére really pleased his somewhat jaded 
‘taste. However, he was not in love ‘with her. 
She was hardly his style. Being fair himself 
he not unnaturally admired dark women, and 
Miss Thornhill was véry, very fair, bordering 
almost‘on the insipid ; her skin, hair, and eye- 
brows, being as white and dightas they possibly 
could be ; nevertheless, she was greatly adinired 
ranking quite as a beauty, and as it was pleas- 
ant to his insatiable vanity to be able‘to turn 
and sway her as he chose, and claim: Hér ‘hand 
for ‘almost ‘any ‘dance, despite the protests of 
other aspirants, he exereised his power some- 
what mercilessly. 

Moreover, she was a person of some ftmport. 
ance by right of birthin that gay world where 
‘he wag only reveived and tolerated on acooant 
‘of his talent, ‘and that made him all the ‘tore 
eager to show ‘the ‘men of her otder how far 
higher ‘he “stood in her good graves than they 
did. 

Still he had no idea of marrying her or 
éven of making love seriously ‘until one 
mofning, as he ‘was lounging in the redding. 
Tooth of the Rattle-trap Club, etivelopéed in 
the #hebts 6f the Times, he overheard #ome 
srieering remarks made abont himself and Miss 
Thornhill, and the absolute absurdity of ‘his 

to hér hand that made his blood boil, 
and ‘determined him on a course that ‘he 
bitterly raed afterwards. 

That night he met Miss Thornhill at a dance 
at the Countess of Marlshire’s. It was drawing 
near the close of the season ; the fashionables 
were flitting away from town. Soon the parks 
and the Row would be empty, the clubs deserted, 
the theatres sparsely attended, the opera 
over, and he knew if he meant to show the 
world that a mere actor, sans birth, breeding, 
money, like himeelf, could win where they 


failed, that he mntt do it ‘at once or lose hia 
opportunity. In a week she and her father 
were returning to Sussex. 

The Marlshires’ house was . very.charming 
one, situated a little way out of Londen to the 
north. It stood in the midst of beautiful 
grounds, in which ‘were many noble old trees, 
shady avenues, pretty walks, levellawns ; these 
grounds were lighted up with hundreds of 
Chinese lanterns, and fairy lights. Here and 
there little tables were dotted about, and 
couples after dancing could stroll about, and 
regale themeelves on strawberries, ices, and 
other danties,in the cool; under the canopy 
of heaven, instead of in the heat and glare of 
the refreshment room. The whole front of 
the house was brilliantly lighted with crescents 
and stars, and in the middle was a device show- 
ing the Marlshire coat of arms. The dusky 
oak-pannelled hall was a-bloom with masses of 
beautiful flowers, 

They massed :in the corners of the ball-room 
around huge and picturesque blocks of ice, over 
which crept ferns and mosees in realistic 
fashion,-balls of lovely sweet-smelling roses 
hung from the ceilings, and.garlands of exotics 
festooned the doorways, that were draped: with 
filmy white muslin.and lace. The band, a 
celebrated one, was hidden behind a screen of 
palms and broad-leaved plants, and dispensed 
melodious airs unseen. The floor was polished 
ay glass ‘and as slippery, and the whole place 
was more liké fairyland than anything else. 

Mand was:lcoking very .well. She wore -s 

le cream gown. of some diaphanous material, 
‘draped with -water-lilies, and wore no orna- 
ments, her white throat and.arms being bare, 
save for the suéde gloves that just reached the 
dimpled elbow, pink and plamp as a baby’s. 

Trewavas,as he put bis arm round her 
waist and whirled her away down the room, 
thought he might do worse than make her his 
wife. For,of eourse, he never doubted her 
ready acceptance of his hand and heart, or 
what did duty in his breast for that useful, 
but sometimes inconvenient member. 

He was late, and her programme was 
mearly fall ; still, he took it, and coolly wrote 
his name over several others, without giving 
a thought to the snobbishness of such an act, 
perhaps not even being aware of it. 

‘1 shall never dare to appear for the next 
-danve,”’ she told him, flushed and smiling, 
when the valee was over. 

“ Why not? "he inquired, looking down at 
her with @ very: lover- like sir. 

“Because I ‘am engaged to Mr. Lumley, 
brother'to the man I was to have danced this 
with.” 

‘Never mind. Let me have it,” 

‘** You have so many already.” 

«Only six,” he objected, 

‘« And there are but ten more altogether.” 

‘' Well?” 





‘tI shall be obliged to keep ont of the way. 
Bee; he is looking for me now.” 
| -«’Then’ we will give hima chase. It seema 
‘@elightfally cool ont there,” glancing at the 
hgarden. ‘Shall we go?” 
Of wourse She assented. Hqually, of 
oouree, he nt 14 —— and dimmtest 
in’ the 8, thoug ere were ‘not 
ee dim spots, owing to the brilliant Mltimi- 
ations, and sitting very close beside her he 
took her hand in his, and’ begwn to tell the 
oN; old story. 

‘Hewas a perfect lover on the stage. It 
was, in fact, his forte, and as far as wooing 
went he was.a perfect lover off the stage. 

He knew jast the right thing to say, and 
aid it; just the ripht thing to do, and did it, 
He was tender, impassioned, impressive, 
imploring. 

A young girl like Maud Thornhill stood no 
chance against his sophistries and pleadings, 
and after she returned to the ballroom at 
Marlshire House she had promised to besome 
his wife, and he had the right to frown away 
all other pretenders for her-hand even in the 





gay and giddy dance. 
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CHAPTER III. 


** Yet sailing where the shoreward ripple curled 
Of the most wild sweet waves in all the world. 
His soul took comfort even for joy to see 
The strong, deep joy of living sun and sea. 

Nor otherwhere on strand or mountain tower 

Hath such far beauty shining forth in flower 

Put on the imperial robe of such imperious 

wer. 

For all the radiant rocks from depth to height 

Barn with vast bloom of glory’s blossom— 
bright 

As though the sun’s own hand had -thrilled 
them through with light.” 


Tx course of Mand’s true love hardly ran 
sm at first. 
uire Thornhill was very angry when he 
hess of his daughter's engagement. 

@ was old-fashioned and conservative, and 
it seemed ry him a eon a an actor, & 
creature of paint and spangles, of the green- 
room and the footlights, should aspire to his 
child’s band to become his son-in-law. It 
was a shock te his prejudices, and like the 
average Britisher, he possessed a good share of 


However, after a while he was brought to a 
more reasonable frame of mind, and gave his 
consent to the engagement. Maud was his 
only child, he could not resist her pleadings. 
Moreover, his sister-in-law, Lady Dorothy, 
bad a long and confidential talk with him, 
after which he seemed reconciled to the in- 
evitable, and received Trewavas with fairly 





grace, which cannot be said of Cyril Glen- 
enning, who was nearly mad with and ; 
despair, and could not bring himeelf to be even 
commonly civil to his successful rival, where- 
by he brought upon himself the displeasure 
of the girl he loved. 

Nevertheless, he accepted his uncle's invita- 
tion to Léonceux, and endured the torture of 
secing the lovers together. 

It did not last very long, however. The | 
young actor soon grew tired of the quiet ; 


monotony of the Thornbill's country home, | 


and if the truth must be told, a little weary of 
a pretty fiancée and her plainly-shown devo- 
on. 


She was never tired of being in his society, 
of listening to pretty speeches, and giving 
sweet smiles in return. But he found it bor- 
ing to keep up this state of high pressure, and 
after a fortnight of rustic billing and cooing 
he pleaded the necessity of studying Romeo, 
and departed, regretted by no one save Maud, 
who sent him six closely-written sheets every 
week, to which daily and affectionate effasions 
he replied by one, or at the most, two short 
epistles per week, 

He found Cornwall Kynance Cove as lovely 
as ever, the Imperial Hotel as comfortable as 
usual, a few pleasant people there, not too 
crowded. 

Altogether, he found it a pleasant change 
from Léonceux; he used to go daily to Kynance 
Cove, and seated at the base of its lovely ser- 
pentine marble rocks, study Shakespeare to an 
accompaniment of waves, dashing, thundering 
and breaking into surf at his feet, infinitely pre- 
ferable, he thought it, to wandering along the 
tame Sussex coast listening to Maud’s childish 
chatter and endless assurances of undying love 
and everlasting affection. 

It was his native air, and it was like strong 
wine to him. It made his pulees throb riot- 
ously, bis blood bound through his veins like 
quicksilver. It seemed to bring new youth 
and strength to him. He grew boyish; 
it was so different from London and the life 
he had been leading. The pure, strong breezes 


with their fresh flavour of the sea, the great |° 


restless, tossing mass of water, the iron. bound 
coast, the huge grey rocks that thrust their 
heads above the pellucid waves, a warning and 
a terror to all mariners, the queer birds that 
wheeled and swirled above the cliff’ tops, the 
calm, the qnviet, the holy, restful peace that 





over-shadowed all, 


Monotonous, it might be a little, neverthe- 
less delightful. Soothing to the nerves, re- 
freshing to the brain, invigorating to the 


body. 

He wanted nothing more, and told himself 
he could stay there months listening to the 
dirge of the waves, and cry of the sea-birds, 
f g the soft winds play tenderly on his 
brow, and ruffie with gentle touch the crisp, 
gold curls crowning it, lounging with careless 
ease on the rock-strewn beach, rainbow in its 
variety of hues, studying Romeo's amorous 
part, throwing himself heart and soul into it, 
and fan ing he was really enamoured of the 
ill-s aughter of the Capulets, her 
devoted, despairing lover. 

He meant that bis impersonation of this 
character should add greatly to his fame and 


rTike 

many of low birth blessed with talent 
his thirst for success, praise, glory, was insa- 
tiable. He loathed his obscure o: , though 
he loved his plebeian mother in his own 
selfish fashion; and was drawn back to her 
vicinity yearly by some unknown and irresist- 
ible power, that conquered all his prejudices 
and ambitions; and while in Cornwall, 
though he did not stay at Helston, 
he never chose a place very away, and 
went to see her two or three times a week—a 


ing which gave the homely old 
cea an A unqualified delight. For, 
according to her way of thinking, there was 
no one in the whole world to equal her Bob! 

The warm, bright days glided away, full of 
the splendour of summer, that rich glow and 

mour of sunshine, blossom, and leaf, and 
obert Trewavas was enjoying it to the full, 
when something occurred which altered the 
whole tenor of his existence, filled his life 
with a mad, wild delight, and a heavy burden 
of grief and remorse, and then—— 

Bat we are anticipating. 

Towards the close of a brilliant August 
day on his return to the Imperial he became 
aware of an unusual bustle and excitement 
amongst the men and maids of the establish- 
ment. 

‘What is the matter, my Chloe?’ he 
asked of a rosy-cheeked wench as he chucked 
her under the chin. ‘' You seem to be hurried 
and flarried.” 

‘* Oh, sir, yes,” she gaspingly replied. ‘‘ The 
great furrin’ lady’s bell rang a minute agone, 
and I must hurry.” 

“Foreign lady!” he repeated. ‘Who is 
she—a new arrival?” ° 

“Yes, sir; a lady an’ her husban’ and 
daughter, and they du say as how she bea 
dukesess.”’ 


“Oh, bother!” muttered Trewavas. 

** Anybow, they're very grand folk!” 

‘Possibly. Wish they’d kept away, 
though,” he said to himself, impatiently, as 
he went to change his velvet lounging coat 
for something more sober and suitable for 
dinner. 

A little later on, when he strolled care- 
lessly into the dining-room and took hig 
accustomed seat at the table, he saw opposite 
him the “ farrin’ ” strangers. 

The gentleman was old, with white hair, a 
snowy, patriarchal beard, and clear-cut, 
aristocratic features, . 

His companions were both young and 
beautiful, and looked at the first glance like 
sisters, bat on closer observation he saw that 
though a striking resemblance existed between 
them, there were certain points that showed a 
difference in their ages. 

The figure of one, though’ gracefall: 
rounded, was matured, while the lithe slim- 
ness of the other showed girlhood was 
scarcely yet passed. 

They both possessed clear, warm, brunette 
complexions, with masses of inky-black hair, 
brows to match, and large, lustrous brown 
eyes. 

"Sen the resemblance ceased, for the elder 
lady’s features were of almost severely 
classical regularity, while the younger’s were 
irregular, the nose shorter, the mouth broader, 
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the curve of cheek and throat not so fault. 
less, Still, what she lost in regularity she 
gained in ion, her face being the more 
pleasant and womanly, the eyes more tender 
and soft, her whole appearance indicating 
sweet and amiable temperament. 

They attracted the young actor's attention, 
for they were certainly striking-looking 
women, and he began to wonder which he 
admired most—a question which he found 
it very difficult to answer, not only then, but 
later on, for, in his usual lating and 
uncertain style, he saw points to admire in 
each one, and as he discovered fresh beauties 
in the younger lady’s face it would decide him 
to give the palm to her, until a surreptitions 
study of her companion’s face would cause 
him to alter his mind and decide that she wag 
the greater beauty of the two. 

After dianer, he lounged into the drawing. 
room—in contradiction to his usual custom, for 
he generally sought the air, the boundless 
breadth of sea and sky—ia the hope of seeing 
o— but they did not appear again that 


Nor was he more fortunate the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, for they had that meal served 
in their private apartments, and he went ont 
as usual to study in the Cove, and remained 
out until late in the afternoon. 

He had strolled on further than he had at 
first intended, and warned by the rapidly in. 
coming tide that was swirling in with a 
maonotonous lap- pping sound, dashing against 
the great masses of rock that, detached from 
the mainland, lay about on the beach like dark 
sterile islets, that 


‘* Flash, loom, and langh with divers hues in one, 
From all the curved rocks’ face, till day be done, 
Against the sea’s face and the gazing sun. 

And whensoever a strong wave, high in hope, 
Sweeps up some smooth slant breadth of stone 


aslope. 
That glowed with duskier fire of hues less Bright, 
Swift as it sweeps back springs to sudden sight, 
The splendour of the moist rocks’ fervent light.” 


He was retracing his steps somewhat rapidly 
when a faint cry from seaward attracted his 
attention ; he turned instantly, and saw on a 
great mass of rock, already surrounded by the 
surging waves, two ladies. 

They waved their handkerchiefs when ro 
saw him turn, and called out something whi 
he could not clearly distinguish, for the wind 
was blowing off shore and carried the sound 
of their voices out to sea ; only he made up his 
mind at once, and kicking off his boots 
walked quietly into the water, which was now 
about two feet deep between him and the 


rock, 

After splashin yo = about half the dis- 
tande oon : the ladies as the Marquise 
Viliano and her daughter Théodora ; he had 
learnt the names that morning froma waiter 
at the Imperial, and hurried on as well as he 
could through the waves that broke and 
dashed against his lege with considerable 
force. j 

“Monsieur, a thousand pardons for trou- 
bling you!’ exclaimed the Marquise, as he 
neared, bending forward ‘“‘but we are 80 
terrified, we know not how to reach the shore 
now that the waters have cut off our retreat.” 

“Don’t mention troubling me,” he replied 
with alacrity, ‘I am only too happy to be of 
service to you, though I hardly know how you 
will get back now,” with a doubtfal glance at 


the rapidly deepening water. 
“ tow was it you let the water cut off your 


y | retreat?” 


“We were sketching up on the top, and 
never noticed how zese luffly waves were creep- 
ing, creeping, creeping up, until zey had eur- 
rounded the rock.” ’ 

The Marquise had a slight accent which 
was very pretty, and seemed to make her 
lovely mouth more kissable as she lisped the 
words. 

‘* Very unfortunate.” 

“It eese. Can you getusa boat?” 

“Quite impossible, that is to say within ® 
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reasonable time. Of course, if you like to wait 
I will go over to Lizard Town and get them to 
row round for you, only it is such a 
dangerous rock-bound coast that they will be 
some time coming.” 

“ How long?” she asked, looking anxiously 
around. 

“Between two and three hours. I should 
have to walk over the cliffs, seek for a boat, 
get is manned, and then there is the pull round, 
which will be slow work against wind and 
tide.” 


‘* What are we to do! ’’ exclaimed Mam'selle 
Viliano, clasping her hands together with a 
gesture of despair. ‘‘ I shall be terrified to re- 
main here for three hours. Besides, the water 
will be up here soon."’ 

“To this ledge,” replied Trewavas. ‘ You 
must climb up again to a higher place, if you 
decide to wait here."’ 

“What else can we do?” questioned the 
Marquise, bending her lustrous southern eyes 
on him, 

“Tf you will permit it,” he said, with some 
hesitation, “I will carry you to the shore.” 

“Ob, no! murmured the daughter, a deep 
blush suffasing her cheek and brow. 

‘Ig there no other alternative?’ asked her 
mother. 

“None, save the one I have given you,’’ 
he replied ‘“‘ unless you wade, and I cannot 
recommend you to do that. The water will 
be up to your waists; you will be drenched 
through, and then you have to get from here 
to Lizard Town." 

“True; and we have no carriage, having 
walked here.”’ 


“ Then let me ade you to permit me,” 
holding out his from 7 ™ ; 

The Marquise stood hesitatingly, looking 
down at the tall muscular young Lutow just 
below her, on whose breast must lie if she 
decided to let him take her to land, while he 
stood gazing up at her, curiosity and eagerness 
in his gaze, 

_ She stood half crouched against the rock, a 
lithe, gracefal figure, one slender jewelled hand 
pressed against the dusky marble that formed 
such & gem a4 background, the other 
holding up her dainty white dress that thus 
held revealed her small delicate feet and 
arched insteps. 
_ The setting sun shone redly on her, gleamed 
in her dark eyes and hair, painted her cheek 
With a rich glow, showed the rosy hue of neck 
and arm through the semi-transparent cambrioc 
and the voluptuous curve of her bosom. 

“Come!” he lo 

“It will be dark soon?” she said, interro. 
ere 

“Yes. Before a boat could possibly arrive,” 

“It would be terrifying in the dark he 

“ Horrible! come!” 

He pressed closer to the rook, still holding 
out his arms; a moment she hesitated, then 
yielding to an imperative gesture from him 
she stooped forward, and he, twining his arms 
round her, lifted her off the rock, and turning 
commenced to splash laboriously towards the 
per — B we swirling, RL gen foam- 

now reac! 

above his knees, ae 

Difficult and fatiguing as it was he 

, yet ex. 
—- & strange thrill as he felt her 
soft arm clinging half diffidently round his 
neck, her warm breath hot on his cheek, her 
ateiaite head close to his own. He felt as 
hone he could have tramped on forever 
ding that burden close to his 

nena ~ Bat all things come to an end sooner 
p- #. ter, pleasant as well as painfal, and 
he & short, sharp struggle through the surf 

_Teached land, and set down the Mar- 
quise on the — beyond the reach of the 

ungry waves that seemed 
80 eager to — her. Then, without a 


proachfully, as he reached her side. 


that she should do so. 


rejoined, slightly ey 
“It was mar 
went,” she told him admiringly. 


you must be!’’ 


the shore. 
told him 


and guided her steadily through the surf. 


terra firma. 


‘* Don’t try to, please,” he answered. 


shudder of horror, ‘‘we should have spent 
several terrible hours on that rock! You have 
been our saviour, our protector !"’ 

‘‘T am only too happy to have been of any 
service to you,”’ he declared, earnestly. Then, 
turning to Mademoiselle Viliano, who stood 
shivering beside them, he said, ‘‘ Mam’selle, 
you should hasten to remove your wet things, 
or the penalty will be a severe cold.” 

“Thé, my love, you are dripping! Why 
not have let M’sien Trewavas hafe carried 
you?’ asked her mother, as though for the 
first time becoming aware of her daughter’s 
damp condition. 

‘*T did not dare remain there alone,” replied 
the girl, casting down her eyes. 

‘Let me advise you to set out at once to- 
wards the hotel,” suggested Trewavas. 

‘* It will be a long walk for Thé in her wet 

wn,”’ 

“I hope we may be able to borrow a con- 
veyance at the beginning of the road. Some 
people were picnicing here, they may let us 
have their carriage to drive over to Lizard 
Town.” 

“T hope they will,” said the Marquise. 
‘* You are saturated, M’siear Trewavas ! ” 

“It is of no consequence,” he laughed. 
‘* Rather pleasant this hot weather. Bat how 
do you know my name?” 

‘‘Who does not know you?” she replied 
with subtle yet, perhaps, scarcely truthful 
flattery. ‘Your name is celebrated, your 
face well-known. Your photographs are sold 
in Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and my 
own dear Rome.” 

‘“‘ T understand.” 

‘I adore genius,” she told him, turning 
those lustrous southern eyes on him that had 
been the undoing of many and many a good 
man; ‘and I long to see you act.” 

‘*T only hope, then, that you will have an 
opportunity ere long of honouring my poor 
performance of Romeo with your presence.” 
‘“‘ Are you studying that part?” 

‘Yes. I have never yet played it." ’ 
‘*And when is the first performance to 
take place?” 

Bat before he could answer they came in 
view of the picnic party just stowing away 
their baskets and hampers previous to depart- 
ing, and he hurried on to explain the situa- 
tion, and beg their assistance. 

It was accorded with ready good nature. 

They were going the other way, towards 
Helston, but they agreed to wait while their 
coachman drove them over to Lizard Town; 
and Trewavas, knowing there was no other 
chance of getting a vehicle there so late in the 








afternoon, hastily thanked them, and helping ; 


‘« Why did you not wait? ’ he exclaimed, re- 


‘I did not dare to remain alone,” replied | Hotel 
Mam’selle Viliano with a deep blash, and 
perhaps a little want of truth, for the fact was 
she felt she could not lie in the embrace of 
this handsome stranger whose admiring gaze 
she had encountered more than once at the 
table d’héte the night before, notwithstanding 
that it was almost an imperative necessity 


‘*T made as much haste as possible,” he 


us the rate at which you 
“ce ow 
could you carry my mother? How strong 


‘“‘T am not weak,’ he laughed, somewhat 
mollified by that incense dear to his vain soul 
—praise—as he drew her hand firmly through 
hia arm, and helped her to toil slowly towards 


He did not offer to carry her. Some instinct 
she would not like it—that her 
maiden modesty would be offended at the 
suggestion—so he only held her hand firmly, 


* How can we evare thank you?’’ cried the 
Marquise as he stood once more beside her on 


‘‘But for you,” she went on with a little 


in his fair companions, urged the ccachman 
to drive as hard as he could to the Imperial 
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CHAPTER IV. 


** Oh, it was sweet to be together ! 
I thought so, you thought so. 
All in the gold of the sunlit weather, 
Dreaming the dreams that lovers know ! 
Never had earth so fair a summer, 

Never the red rose bloomed so bright. 
Warm winds wafted the fragrance from her, 
Clear skies flooded the land with light ; 
And our hearts in their new found gladness 
Burned and beat with a radiant glow, 
Mad and merry with love’s sweet madness, 


” 


I found it so, you found it so! 


Tae Marquis Viliano, who happened to be 
at the door on the arrival of Trewavas and 
his companions, was somewhat alarmed at 
the damp and bedraggled appearance of his 
daughter; bat was quickly reassured by his 
wife, who introduced the actor in rather a 
theatrical style as their ‘‘ preserver.”’ 

The old man was profuse in his courteous 
thanks, and that little episode was the 
Depeneng of an acquaintance that had dire 
results. 

It became evident before long that the 
Mar yuise Viliano had a penchant for the good- 
looking young actor. 

She was a thorough woman of the world, 
with a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, its weaknesses and vanities, and was 
& past mistress in the arta of provocation and 
fascination, and before long Robert found 
himself in the full swing of a lively flirtation 
with Octavia Marquise Viliano, while her 
daughter kept herself shyly in the background 
and took little or no notice of him beyond 
what mere politeness demanded. 

This behaviour piqued the young man ex- 
cessively. One or even two conquests were 
not enough for his insatiable vanity. Heo 

He wanted the whole feminine world at hia ae 
feet. He was so accustomed to being spoiled Py, 
and petted by all women, young, old and ett a Rae 
middle-aged, that he could not understand Bhacet pee 
how one of the softer sex could ery see jee ed 
and be acquainted with him and yet with- eg 
stand the charm of his handsome face and othe 
glib tongue. 

Thé Viliano seemed, however, to possess 
this power. Very far from seeking his society, 
she positively avoided it; and seldom joined 
in the many excursions and drives her mother 
and Trewavas took together. When it wasa 
general affair and, several people went she 
would go too, but not when she made the 
third—the odd man ont. 

To show his indifference to this demoiselle 
he rushed headlong into a tremendous show 
of devotion for the Marquise, and reckless of 
the consequences, posed as her lover. 

He paid her extravagant compliments, 
sighed, pressed her hands, gazed into her 
lustrous eyes tenderly, sought her advice on 
the most trivial matters, always allowed him- 
self to be swayed by her opinions, sent her 
bouquets of the loveliest flowers he could get, 
drove her out whenever she wished to go, 
walked with her along the beach, showed her 
the Lion, the Lizard and the Stay, and all 





the other spots of note or interest in the ie 
neighbourhood, and succeeded in impressing dh 
her with the idea that he was desperately, if * . 
hopelesaly, in love with her, and actually eee 
almost persuaded himeelf that such was the f She % 


case too, and that it would be well for his 
own peace of mind if he fled from her too 
alluring presence before it was too late. 

In the meantime, Octavia Viliano had for- 
gotten her duty and allegiance to her noble 
husband, whose trast faith in her were 
so perfect that he never thought to question 
her actions, to think it wrong that she should 
be so mach with this clever, sparkling young 
actor. Like to like, youth to youth. 

He was old and hoaty, she was still in the 
heyday of bloom and uty. It was only 
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natnral, he reasoned, that she shoald seek’ the 
sesicty of one more her own age. 

He forgot, or perhaps he had never cared to 
think and believe that she had married him 
for his wealth and title, urged so to do when 
only seventeen by her parents, 

She had beem a geod enough wife to him 
for nineteen years. eyen. if a trifle cold and 
indifferent. But thea she: had, never met any- 
one for whom she had felé any particular 
liking. 

It was different now with Robert Trewavas. 
He bad awakened in the unhappy woman's 
breast one of those mad, violent, passions 
which seldom are awakened when the love is 
likely to come to a legitimate conclusign and 
satiafactory ending. 

The fact of her being tied to.another man, 
of having no chance of becoming Robert's 
wife, added fael to the fire, made ber passion 
more absorbing; mere- violent: Is was an 
idelatory she felt for him. 

She loved every turn of his head, every gee 
ture of his strong, white hands, every ring of 
merry laugh, everyecho of hie manly tones. 
She loved him from the crown-of his: head to 
the soles of ‘his feet. 

She worshipped his: talent, she adored hie 
physical beauty, she was his utterly, entirely; 
irredeemably. 

That she shed most: bitter tears of humilia- 
tion and anguish when she first disecvered: the 
real state of her heart is true; stélbitis equally 
true that she made ne effort to break the bonds 
that held her, no struggle te go back to her 








duty. She eimpty let herself glide down the 


hill that led to the precipice of dishoncng, 
while Trewavas, not being-in leve with: the 
girl towhkom he had plighted hie treth, con- 
a himself ‘free to amuse himeelf as he 
like. 

To amuse himeelf; ah—yes! Bat he had 


when we like, and end it when we can,” saith 
the old saw, and no doubt there is a great 
deal of truth ty it. 


At any rate, he certainly had not taken the 


trouble to gauge the depthe of the-fiery, | 


tempestuous nature of Octavia Viliano: She 
was a lovely woman—voluptuons, seductive: 
Tt was pleasant to play at love with her; as to 
anything serious, he never gave it a-thonght. 


cause she wags rich, fashionab'e, well-bred, | 


well-connected, and because he. knew, or 
thought, that her grand fri¢uds would help to 


raise. him to his wife's leyel. He was so | 


ambitious: he longed for a. title, power, 
wealth—everything that would aggrandise 
him, He appreciated foreign titles at their 
fall worth. 

He was. well aware the Marguise could not 
do much towards raising him to that position 
which his ambition.and vanity urged him on 
to attain; so while he dallied with her ina 
tender fashion on.the Cornish beach and by the 
Cornisbhills, he wroteregularly to hiaintended, 
and delighted her young and innocent heart 
by writing more lover-like epistles than he had 
ever done before, 

“ Where have. you been, Roberto, mie?” 
asked the: Marquise one morning, as. Trewavas. 
strolled out to thegarden of the hotel, con- 
siderably later than he usually did, and where 
she had been awaiting his coming with ill. 
concealed impatience, and a great longing for 
his presence, the sight of. his handsome face,, 
theringef hie mnsaicabtones., ** Where-have 
you been?” she repeated, her glowing, andent 
eyes devouring his face. 

‘* Writing a letter,” he- replicd, smiling 
down at her im the tender, false fashion that 
had become habitual to him, 

“ A letter?” she-agked, with emphasis. 

“* Yes.” 

“I¢ must have. beem an important one to 
take se long !”” 

“Tt was,” he admitted, unguardedly. 

‘To a mam or a-women?” 

‘‘A woman,” hereplied, fecling that he had 
committed himself to a certain extent, and 





| hepsel? into his arma, kissing: 
| face with i 


passionate . s band 
| while he,carsssed the beautifal, dusky -tnessed 
reckoned without his host: ‘“We begin love 
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thas) it:.would be useless to: lie to her en- 
tirely. 

“fe youmgeone?”’ 

+“ Yes’ 

© Pretty? ” 

‘* Hardly. Imsipid,” he. said; noncha- 
lantly: enough, thongh he felt very angry: at 
her persistent. cxose-questioning and evident 


oe 
«Te she anything to you? ” 

“We are not related,” hoe reinsnedy 
coldly. 

* Are you going to be?” 

‘* My dear ise, E bave- told -you: that 
Taman oply:child., Li: have. no brothers te 
give mea sistersin-law." 

‘Yes, remember. Still, it may: be: that 
you think to. give yourself: a bride?” 

They had trolled [rom the: garden: dawm a 
lane.om tothe beach. It was desented; there 
was not a creature in sight, save the -gulis 
that whirled and shrieked overhead. 

‘“A bridel’’ he exclai as thongh :sur- 
prised, net very well, knowing what to say 
— these: dark, reproachful eyes. bent om 


* Yes, Rebento!’ sha: cried, snddenly, in: 
tones:ef piercing anguish, “do. you lover zese 
woman ?”” 

‘* How can you ask me such a question?" 
smiled this, miserable. deceiver. ‘Would it 
be possible for me to love anyone save: your 
dear self?” 

“You. mean: that-really mean. it, mie 
caro?’ she cried, har bosom: heaving: stoomily 
under its-muslin: cavering, 

“My dearest, yas.” 

‘“Aby Rokento, I live: agaial”’ she: said; 
drawing a long, sobbing-breath, and casting 

ing-his threads. and 
onment- of self, 


head that: lay on his: shoulder, and. crushed 
her against) hia breaat, 

‘* Yeu love but me, amé?” she. whispered; 
her lips close to his, her breath: hot-om: hia 


ebeek, 

‘*Only you, Octavia,” returnad this craven 
hound, who:had not mantiness enoagh ta own 
that he was: bound: in honour te anather 


woman. 
‘*T could not live without you!” she 
He meant to marry Mand Thornhill, be. Pented 


“You love me tog. well, sweetheart,” he 
murmuned, canessingly ; nevertheless, feeli 
thas this deaperate.affection he had awak 

in her bosom was likely to prove a tie 
inconvenient. 

“Ahl Do not say: that?” she: implored. 

“Why not?” 

“Itmakes me think you do not care. for 
me.”’ 

“ Why ? ” 

“}f you loved me.as I leve you, you wonld 
crave for more and more. Nothing weuld: 
satisfy you~nothing be.too munch, J conld 
never say toyon, ‘youlove: me toe: much,’ 
Rather should I say ‘ love me moreandsmore; 
50 that you become part of my. being, are 
twimed and twisted into the. thread.of) my 
existence, its: best. part; its chiefess delight, 
ite crowning glory.” 

“ Ah, Octavia, you Italians know what love 
reelby mseans,”’ 

“And do: not you English?” she. asked, 
a age glorianely dank orhs: to 

is. 

“In a lesser degree,” he: replied, ‘‘ wa are 
not 2. ” 


80 impresaed. 

“* Would that you were!” she sighed, rest- 
ing hersoft, glowing cheek againet:his, ‘ would 
that you could lovaas Lda, tothe forgetting of 

ing—honeur, duxy, selé.’’ 

- “ Ah, dearest,” was all the audible reply he: 
made; to himself:he,was#aying: “ Precious: 
good thing 1 \can’tand don’t, orneead ofa hole 
we should beim!” a i 
longer to the: passionate. words ofthe Marquise, 
and when at.last he did eseape, he. went back to 
the: hotel, locked himself inte his.roam, and 





reviewed the whole case. calmly. In hia usual) 


===, 
selfish fashion, he had not thoughé of, or con. 
sidered, the woman te whem he waa enga; ed 
while he was amusing himeelf.ia Cornwsll; 
Dow it.econrred to him.that hehad betéer con. 
sider her a little, and it struck: him. that 9 
week. ak Léonesax im her society wonld be 
like a breath of pure, sweet evening wind after 
@ day of stormand heat, and he began to cast 
ehont for amexcuse to leave Lizard Town 
and the fair and frail. Maaqnise Vilisno. 

He found it rather difficult to. do. 

She kept close and jealous watch over the 
loves. whom, she. adored, and yet hardly 
tracted, aud: combated: with almost angry 
heat apy suggestion, that he should: go.away 
and leaveher. 

At last he hit on an expedient ,and got.bis. 
manager to send himam urgent telegram asy- 
ing mee his presence: was.required inatantly in 

ndon. 

The; telegram came-carly in. the, morning, 
before the Marquise had left har room, and 
Trewavas having laid bis plans well, and 
being ready: to: depart, ereapad. while yet the 
unhappy weman wholoved him,.‘‘ not wisely, 
but-too well,’’ sham bened. 

He left a lester: for -heraud. the telegram, 
and protested that:he. waa overwhelmed with 
grief at leaving her, and that the memory of 
the, dear, dear honrs spent in her socisty 
wenld.be a living. memory and, gladness, to 


/bimavfor-ever, and wrote vaguely meet- 


ing-egain inthe fatare under beppier, circum- 
Btences,, 

This was the only crumb of, comfort the 
wretiehed, guilty woman. had whereon to feed 
her famishing heart. They might meesagsin 
in the, fature,, but. when, where, how, she, did 
not know, and it seemed to her: he did not 
care, 

He had wrought her woe, he had-taught her 
to love, and he left ber without a farewell 
interview, and her mind misgave her aa to his 
fidelity. She sould never have left him in such 
a fashion. She would have thought of him 
and his pain first, and of herself afterwards. 
Then she was a woman, and un¢el fish, while 
he wes a man, and selfish to the cere, ire 
to the fetish he had*‘worebipped sinoe- he was 
ten years old, and ‘would: worship till the last 
day of his lifts, eclf? 

Bis absence: showed’ her how necessary he 
was to her happiness, how incomplete: life 
wonld. be: without bim, and she raged against 
her fate. 

“ My: Heavens): What have I done!’ she 
cried, in the finest: horror and dismay of this 
cruel desertion, “How have I samy life, 
my future, my prospects? I)a wife! a wife, 
with a most loving; devoted: husband, to nave 
so far forgotten my duty, my vows! Ob, how 
will it‘end?° Howcam itend? Only in one 
way—misery! 

“There is always deatie’’ she added, 
drearily, ‘‘that: last refage fon the: ead at 
heart and hopeless.” , 

“Am. I hopeless, thovge? Can this man, who 
is the object of my beart’s: idolatry, for whom 
I have lost all; desert me thoes craclly? No, 
no,” she oried, vehemently , twigting her handa 
in the seft, dusk. masses of: her: hair, tbat 
rippled like: a: veil over her white shoulders 
nearly down to her feet. ‘I wallmot believe 
it. He has acted thea to try me. I will 
believe:in him.to:the lest. Beliak-ia life. If 
I doubt. him: L.mnat die, on,” ske added, 
slewly, dropping the:beayy trera of bair that 
he had kissed: a9 often passionately, ‘be 

And her face grew strangely set and pale ae 
she, toyed with a silver mounted Venetian 


dagger. 

ooce toy, and: yeteacha deadly, murder- 
ong toy, with its flasbing. naxrow, bine steel 
blade, and her lithe, Jong Aiogensclosead on the 
handle fiercely, a3-thangh, she, was going to 
drive up to the hilt im the breast of some 


time} sworn foe and traitar. 


“« T will beliewa,” sha-nourmared, with a tired 
sigh, her. hand. relasiag, her. {ace growing 
mobile and life-like, once more, “ until—aDt 
I have actual proof of hiafaleity. Iwill write, 
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to him. He;toldmea,letter addressed to the | 
|, & sin and a disgrace, a reproach to ber woman: 


Paragon wonldalways find him. I will truat 
him until. I;heax, from. hig. own, lips, ox see 


written by his owa hand. the confirmation of! 


my feara.” 


el 


CHAPTER V. 
‘¢Gone! wholly gone! How cold and dark, 

A cheerless work? of hope bereft, 

The beacon quenched, and not a spark, 
In all the dail grey-ashes left ! 

The present but a blank and worse, 
No ray along the future.cast, 

All blighted by the blighting curse, 
Except the past—except the past.” 


Tue Marquise kept her. word. She wrote: 
sionate, pleading, senl- || 


to her lover a 
stirring letter, and‘then waited as best: she 
could for the answer, striving ta appear, io 
fond husband and loving daughter, 25 thengh 
nothing was amiss, though the whole fabric 
of her life seemed to. have crumbled into dust, 
and every hour seemed like a.year of pain 
and torture. 

A week dragged its.slow length along, and 
then a letter came, hardly euch as she hoped 
for, still better than none. She anawered .ié 
with another, passionate, effnsion, which 
breathed undying love inevery line, and again 
he anawered. 

So it went on for two: months. sShe.wrote 
four or five times.a week, ha once in. ten or 
twelve days. Still these meagre crumbs. of 
comfort he her to; live ber life, ta snbdne 
the terrible longing she felt: to go.up, to London 
and join him. 

She would have been thera, breathing, tha 
same air as he breathed, inthe same city with 
him, only the Marquis .waa.il, nnable to face 
= long joprney, and of course. she cenid nok 
eave, 

Bound up as she wasjn:the other man, sho 
still had same. sense, of duty, and tended her 
husband with gentle patience. 

She was. content to. wait to receive.a few 
cool lines now and. then from Robert 
Trewavas. In fact, she would have gone on, 
like that tothe last day of her life rathexthan 
have lost him altogether, rather than.sce bis 
in another's armg. 

However, the young actor, was. not of the 
same mind, unfortunately for himacli: Her 
passionate, imploring lettera worried and 
bored him. Besides, he was, beginning. to 
think serigualy of getting married, of securing 
the rich and. beautifal prize around which. 50 
many moths buzzed, eager to supplant. him, if 
they got but half a chance, So.he detexmined. 
to pus an end to his little afuire de caw: with 
the Marquice Viliano, and let her know the 
true state of affairs, and his intention. of ere 
long becoming a Benedict. 

In the letter he penned he spared her one 
humiliation—he did not. let her. know:that he 
had been engaged to, Maud when they first 
met; and he spoke vaguely of, poverty and. 
necessity driving himinto the marriage. 

_, Still, though. he strove to palliate the blow, 
it fell with crushing forge, 

Octavia. waa overwhelmed when she read 
the words that confirmed her. worst fears, 


that showed her lover in. hig true colours—aa, 


— lia, pes rong 
“Ab, my love. . love” she. moaned, 
beating her breaat, fe tearing her soft bair 


With nervous, noconscious hands; ‘‘ what have 
you done? what.baye you done? Sealed your 
own fate and mine! I cannot. live without 
pe II cannot lek you live another's. huaband | 
nn (a gate So ot aa oak 
, Sd, getting up with a, 
and shinin ild.logking, 
to the pate Lange and, Cok pee ere 


dagger from, its onee, slipped it into the bosom | 


Tae bie 

As Ww at any time would. have been 
terrible to her, now 4, was.overwhelming ; for 
only that. morning, the Marquis had. died, 


quietly, peacefally, » i Diy: 
ihe wife Lary haa paling ons believing in 





Her. love for Robert, Trewavas was.no longer 


hood, a stain on her honour. She was, free : 
free to be. wooed and won, free to, marry. 

But it, was too late, The man who.shauld 
have been at her. side waa. lounging on, the 
grass at Léonceux beside Maud Thornhill, 
whispering pretty. in her pink ears, 
and urging her to consent toa speedy mar- 
118ge. 

“1. wish, dear, yon. wonld fix the, end, of 


| this.month:?”’ he was,caying, as he, looked, up |. 


into-her. pretty, girlish, innocent face, so dif. 
ferent from: that, dark, passionate. ove he bad 


gazed at while. strolling in. faig Kynaance |, 


Cove. 

“ That;is. s0.-soop,” she objected, tuyning 
away her head, so that he could, only see. part 
of her neck, a shell-like ear, and a great knot 
of fair hair ; still he could tell she-was blushing 
charmin 


sly. 

*‘So soon!” he echoed. ‘‘ Why we have 
been engaged over four months,” 

‘* Thas-—is—@ very-—short engagement,” she 
faltered, 

‘“‘ Happy’s. the wooing that’s not long a. 
doing,’’ he rejoined, seutentiously, taking one 
of her hands in his, ‘‘ Don's you want to 
make me happy, Mand?” 

“ Yes, of conrse, Robert ; only——”’ 

* Only what?” 

‘+I don’t like leaving father.’’ 

‘You need not do that, dear !'’ he hastened 
to. asgure her, for his plans for their fatare 
were hardly hers. 

“No?” looking at him, interregatory in her 
purple eyes. 
me We—we could all:live here together, if you 

e” 

“ Would you, like it 2)’ she queried in seme 
estonishment. and. considerable disappoint- 
meat, for she had dreamt.of a timy, roze- 
covered cottage at Richmond, or Hampstead, 
or, Chiswick, from which. he could; easily get 
up to the. theatre, whene: they: woald be. all 
alone tegethen, and where they could bill and 
coo like a brace of tuxtle-doves, with no one to 
look om and, laugh, at the performance, 

‘‘T should like what.would pleaga you hes,” 
be replied, gallantly lifting up her hand to his 
lips, glanaing around af the same, time and 
thinking what a nice place it would be to. ask 
hia friends down to, and play. the part of host, 
and squire:of the parish, 

* You are very kind,” she said, a trifle 

, for what young woman: doesnot wish 
to think her lover wants her all to himself, 

*“ That arrangement would get: over the 
difficulty of leaving your father.” 

ts of course,’’ 

“Then if you agree. to it, you won't, mind 

ing this month, will yor dearest?” he urged 
his arm stealing round her waist, and c!inging 
to it tightly. 

* No-o.” 

‘Then I may speak, to, the equire to- 
night?” 

“ Yes,” she agreed, and. waa surprised to find 
how little elated she. was as the prospect of 
seom becoming his bride. ' 

The. fact was, Maud was @ little too, young 
to know her own heart, and while Trewavas 
was.away in Comwall, Glendenz ing improved 
the golden opportunity, and wae such a delight- 
fal companion that Miss Thornhill began to 
look: back with some regres on those bappy 
days before she met Trewavas, when she and 
her cousin were good: comrades, rode, hunted, 
valged, tennised, walked together, aad were as 
happy as the day wasloug, like. little boyz and 
girls: in. the story-booke.. Only she hadn't 
known, when she. wag. well off, nor appreciated 
the honest, whole-hearted: deyetion offered her 
by, Glendenning, hat let her fancy be caught by 
“ the bliak o' a bonnie grey eye.” 

‘' That fellow’s alwayehere-now,” exclaimed 
Glendenning, angrily, ashe came, across the 
lawn with Lady Dorothy and. Leckhart, and 
saw the lovers.eitting side, by ride, talking 
earnestly and oblivious.of every one clea. 

“ Naturally,” replied Lady Dorothy with a 
little matron’s-smile.‘‘ all. will sco be hig.” 


“ That is anticipating @ little,” pus in Look- 
|baxt, ‘‘ the sqvire is alive and heaxty.”’ 

‘‘ And long may he continue.s0,” ejaculated 
Cyril, with vehemence, ‘‘I shonid be sorry to 
see that honnd master here.” 

‘* Still he bids fair to be go.’’ 

‘* Trae,” groaned the unsnccees! a) lower, very 
-digmally.; “ I wish there wae an, Act of Parlia- 
ment whieh, wouid enable pecpje to break off 
Gasuitable matches when theiz relatives are 
fookish, enough to. enter into thena.’’ 

‘*So do I,’ syapped his aant. 

‘Do you realiy?” 

“cc Yes,’ 

‘‘ Why I thought you liked the fellow.” 

‘* Well, you. sge:'you. sre wrong, I don’t like 
the fellow.” 

“Tam glad, te, hear it,” 

‘Hamphal Why?” 

‘** You will be on my ride now?” 

‘ I always have baen on your side.” 

“ Then why didn’t you help me?” 

“I did while I could. Afver she met dim,” 
nod¢ ing towards .Trewavas, ‘it was, no good. 
She’s infatuated for the present.’ 

‘* You think, then, it won't last?” 

‘Certuioly not, if she bas the misfortune 
to marry him. Marriage, in ber cage will 
sweep away all illusions; she. wild see, him aa- 
he. really is; not.as he appears now, in the 
guise of a tender and devoted iover.”’ 

‘Poor obild! ” sighed Cyril. 

‘‘ He/ll break: her heart,” eaid her ladyship,. 
sagely, and with strong conviciicn, 

**Can’t we do anything to save her?” 

“Lam sfraid. nat, Lhavebeen hopingfrom 
week to week that. something would happen 
to prevent it, only nothing dose, oceur.” 

‘* The wedding day is not fixed yet, is it?” 

‘* Not that 1 know of.” 

“ May it be a long time off.’ 

‘* Amen!” said Lady Dorotby, piously, 

“IT wonder why he doesn't arge her to fix it 
soon, He muat be very sure of her.’ 

“ He ig,” 

Jas then, as though in angwer to Glenden- 
ning's remark, Trewayvea got up, and offering 
hia arm. to, Mand led her towarda.ber aunt. 

‘Congratulate me, Lady Dorothy, he. said, 
gaily, Maud has. fixed. the day. Weare to 
be married on the.3rd,” 

“‘ Oh, Heaven, all ig over!'’ groaned Cyril, 
feeling that he should like. to strangle the 
handsome, self-satisfied man, who aiaod before: 
him, smiling serenely. 

A few daya later Trewavas waa going back 
from Léoneeux. to his: hotel, accompanicd by 
Maad, who generedly walked, part of the way 
with her lover; leaving, him, ondy whem they 
reached the boandary of her fatber’s estate. 

It was a glorious. October day, almost. like 
summer; the sky of a deep pare blue, flecked 
here-and, there with silver cloudlets, the wind 
softand halmy, the sun shining steadily, thnow- 
ing @ oan golden glamour over earth and 
sea. and sky. 

The. fieldathrongh which they- passed. trended 
along the coast, now sinking into miniature 
streamaa, now rising abruptly into hillocks ; 
between them on the beach lay a rich alluvial 
trapt.of land, the: grass sofp and lush and 
emerald of hue, growing over the brow of the 
cliff; on the other side was a cepse of beeches 
and fars,and the empty bnils of beechmast 
crunched uyder their feet aa they atrolied 
along, and the crisp brows leaves had drifted 
a footidesp about the gnarled roots ; far 
down. ina hollow a herdiof deer were resting ; 
neat ® river, that bloomed purple under the 
son's warming rays, and that wound. like a 
ribbon. amid. the.green pastures amit flowed 
on to reach shemigasy ocean ; away on ita blue 
bosom sailed many a white, winged vessel ; some 
diatinct spars, maeta, rigging; photographed 
distinotly against: the clear sky, othera like 
phuntome, barely discernible, as they melted 
inte the. bine, ether of the horizon, that dim 
line where sea and sky met and merged into 
one vases whole. t 

“What a glerions afternoon,” exclaimed 
Robert. 





t 
‘* Tgn't it perfect? agreed Mand. 
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‘*It isa pleasure to live on such a day,” he 
sighed, lifting his hat and letting the soft wind 
ruffle the golden curls on his brow. 

‘* Would it be a pleasare to die on such a 
day?” hissed a voice in his ear, and turning 
with a start he became conscious that a woman 
stood beside him—a tall woman in a long 
‘trailing black dress, and with a thick veil over 
ther face that concealed her features. 

She must have stolen out from the beech 
copse, as &@ moment before she had not been 
there, a black sombre blot on the bright sun- 
filled landscape. : 

‘* Who are you?” he asked, involantarily 
taking a step backwards, for his heart misgave 
‘him ; some premonition of his coming fate was 
on him, chilling the life-blood in his veins, 
turning him sick and cold with deadly fear. 

‘* So you don’t know me ?” sneered the harsh, 
strained voice that through all its metallic 
ring seemed strangely familiar, unpleasantly 
80, 7 fact. 

“ No, 


being able to make nothing of the scene that 
was to have such a horrible ghastly ending. 
‘* And yet we were very good friends once, 


dovers even, amico mio.” 


“ You make a mistake,” he said, hoarsely. 
‘‘T make no mistake, coward and dastard !"’ 
she cried, furiously, tossing back her veil and 


‘disclosing the features of Octavia Viliano. 


“ * you know me now?” 

Lhd es.”’ 

His pale lips tremblingly formed the word, 
while his fascinated eyes remained riveted on 
the terribly pale, distorted face of the woman 
he had betrayed. 

omer know for what I have come?” 

“ o.”” 

“No? Won’t you try and guess?” she 
asked, with a ghastly travesty of a smile, while 
one long, lithe hand crept towards her bosom. 

“No. It—is—nothing to me,” he faltered. 

“Bat it is much to me, Roberto. My 
husband is dead. Dead! Do you under- 
stand? I am free! You can repair the 
wrong you have done me.” 

“The wrong?” he muttered, feebly, his 
face turning a sickly yellow hue. 

‘Ay, the wrong. You can marry me 
mow. Will you?”’ 

‘* What is the meaning of this? ” exclaimed 
Mand, at last finding her voice. ‘* What— 
what—is this lady to you, Robert?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, boldly, desperation 
giving him courage. “She is some mad 
woman of whom I know nothing.” 

** Ah! Coward! Traitor!” cried the Mar. 
quise, frantically; ‘dare you pretend to 
forget ?” 

‘‘ There is nothing to forget,” he retorted, 
coldly, 

‘“* You repudiate me and my claim on you?” 
she asked, more steadily, only her great eyes 
glowed like a tiger's, and her face was like 
that of a corpse. 

“You are mad. I will have you locked up 
if you dare to molest me any longer.” 

“ Then—die, traditore !” and with a scream 
like a ——S she ao slender Vene- 
tian dagger from her m and, springi 
on him, stabbed him repeatedly in the eenant 
and throat till he fell face downwards on the 
soft sward, tearing and clutching at it and 
shrieking in his agony, while the dark blood 
poured ont from his wounds, forming a 
ghastly pool on the green turf, dyeing it with 
ita significant stain. 

Both women stood a fall moment looking at 
this horrible sight of a strong man in his 
death agony. Then, with a ao 
laugh, the Marquise turned and fied, 
Mand, dropping on her knees, took Trewavas's 
head in her lap and tried to staunch the life 
blood welling from his breast with her tiny 
cambric handkerchief. 

Bat it was almost instantly saturated, and 
ola and dress. She saw nothing but 

Ié stained the sky, it blurred the sun’s 


steady ray, it floated on the waves, it streamed 
over the cliffs, i¢ was everywhere, and with 
an awful sense of horror on her she looked at 
the dead man’s livid face and dropping jaw, 
and shrieking loudly for help, fell forward on 
his body in & dea y faint. : 


It was several hours before Mand recovered 
consciousness. 

Cyril Glendenning, who had gone out to 
look for her, found her, and gave the alarm ; 
and she and the dead man were brought back 
to Léonceux, and it was several weeks before 
she recovered from the attacks of brain fever 
that supervened on the horror and shock of 
that terrible afternoon. 

When reason once more resumed her sway 
it was evident that she was in a very delicate 
state of health, and extremely nervous. She 
could not bear the least allusion to her dead 
lover, or the tragedy that had cut short his 





I don’t know you,” he replied, slowly, ; 
looking at her, while Maud, with widely-opened | 
eyes and parted tips, looked on in amazement, ' 


successful career. 

She did not know that the wretched Mar. 
quice had been caught and shut op ina 
' madhouse, where, decked in white bridal 
| finery, she bade everyone she came across to 
| goand array themselves in gala attire and 
attend her wedding with Robert Trewavas, 
the great tragedian of the age. She knew 
nothing of that. She never alluded in any 
way to what had occurred. 

His + was terrible, 30 sudden and un- 
ex : 

e had gone out to the Great Beyond 
unshriven and unshrined, unready to face his 
Maker, and with many a black sin on his 
soul, Yet what queried her most was the 
thought of his unfaithfulness. 

‘She had loved him so dearly. He had the 
first, best, purest love of her young heart, 
and he was utterly unworthy of it. 

It made her doubt all mankind. She 
seemed incapable of believing in the truth 
and fidelity of any man, and when, about a 

ear later, Cyril Glendenning pressed her to 
me his wife, she gently, a firmly 
refased him, filling his heart with grief and 
dismay, for he had never dreamt the dead 
would stand in his way, though the living 


did. 
‘What shall I do?” he asked Lady 
Dorothy, despondingly. 
“* Wait,” she replied, oracularly, 
on ss have waited,” he rejoined, impa- 
tly. 
“A year!” said his aunt, contemptu- 


ously. 

“Well? A year has been a long time to 
me,” 

‘* Possibly. You are not a woman.” 

‘*No, I’m not. Bat what do you mean?” 

‘I mean that a woman does not forget in a 

ear.”’ 
sen Some forget in less than that time.’’ 

“A bhasband, bly, not a lover.” 

‘He was fai - 

“What of that? ”’ 

“T should think it ought to be a great deal 
to a girl of Maud’s temperament.” 

“If he lived no doubt it would be. Death 
has purged away all that was bad of him in 
her idea.” 

“IT see. And is my whole life to be 
ruined for a mere sentimental fad?” he 
asked, gloomily. 

‘* Not unless you wish it to be ruined.”’ 

**Of course I don’t.” 

‘** Then have patience.” 

** Tt is all very well for you to talk, aunt. 
How can I have patience ?”’ 

**Do you want to lose her altogether?” 

‘‘Need you ask? You know my dearest 
wish is to win her.” 

“Then don't be foolish. Wait, wait, 
wait!” 

‘*T may wait for nothing.” 

“ You wait for a wife.” 

** You seem very certain.” 

“TI am. I know her temperament tho- 
roughly. She thinks it a sacred duty to 





mourn his worthless memory—at present,” 
* And how long will she mourn?” 


ee 


“*T oan’t tell you certainly. Bat—ask he; 
again two years hence, and, unless I am 
mistaken, she wou’t refuse you then, Cyril," 

“I hope you may prove right,” he said, 
slowly, looking at the slender, black-robed 
figure pacing backwards and forwards on the 
lawn, with loosely-clasped hands and down. 
bent head ; ‘ Heaven grant me patience 
to wait!” 

[THE END.] 





anes 
—— 


REUNITED. 
—o— 


“Hasn't he anybody in the world—anybody 
at all—to look after him?” 

Sybil Elmer asked the question as she looked 
tenderly down into a sweet baby-face that 
nestled against her soft far cloak in a most 
confiding manner. 

“* Nobody, so faras we know,” the matron 
of the home replied. ‘He was born here, 
and his mother died soon after. She came 
here just the night before he was born, and we 
could never find out anything about her. No. 
body came to inquire, and the baby has been 
left on our hands ever since,” 

‘Poor little fellow!’ Sybil murmarei, 
softly; and she laid her cheek against the 
baby’s little face. ‘He is such a pretty boy, 
Mrs. Firth. If you don’t think there will b: 
any trouble about it, I think I will keep 
him,” 


“No oy % ae gl ey the 
matron, eagerly. ‘It is very of you, 
and Iam sure Willie is a faans bey to have 
found so good a friend.” 

The baby opened his round, dark eyes and 
smiled what fond mothers call an angel-smile, 
One little hand was thrust ont with curious 
uncertainty, and the tiny fingers buried them. 
selves in the far of Sybil’s cloak. 

A soft baby chuckle and a kicking of the 
small feet accompanied this act, and the girl 
felt that curious thrill which every true 
woman feels when a friendless child is laid in 
her arms. : 

‘“* You are to be my baby, Willie,” she 
said, kissing the little one. 

And so the bargain was concluded. 

Society opened its eyes when it heard 
Miss Elmer’s astonishing freak. 

‘** Awfully queer, isn’t it?” was the general 

uery, ‘but rich people always get cranky, 

ey say. Of course, you know Sybil is tired 
of everything. She has been everywhere and 
had everything, so that there is nothing left to 
amuse her. I suppose this baby is merely an 
occupation, and she will tire of it soon enough, 
I fancy.” 

**T wonder why she doesn’t marry ?"’ every- 
body said. ‘‘She must have had plenty of 


chances.” 
mgaged to be married 

a long while ago, but the engagement was 
broken off, and her lover married some: 
body else—out of spite, it was said, although 
he was very much in love with her, and that 
when the engagement was broken he went to 
the bad. It was said, too, that onetime, when he 
had been drinking a good deal of champsgne, 
some Spanish woman got hold of him and in- 
veigled him into marrying her. Anyhow he 
was married, and rumour said that notwith- 
standing all this gossip Sybil loved him still. 

She had Willie, and he was as sweet & 
baby as ever gladdened a mother’s heart. 

He grew more winning every day. He was 
a bhandsomelittle fellow, and he and Sybil to- 
gether made a picture at which many people 
stared in admiration. 

When was had learned ba. and talk, 
Sybil took him everywhere le 

‘Gas day they were on the pier together st 
Eastbourne, and some one saw them. Sybil 
did not know that of Lionel 
Vane were fixed upon her as sat there 
under the shade of her lace parasol, watching 
the child with his bu of 








“ Bring it to mamma, dear," she said—for, 
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te of everybody, she let the child call her 


ae Let mamma see what Willie has in his 


” 
bat jonel Vane looked at the beautifal child 


ith a savage feeling in his heart, 
at, Thet is ber child!” he said to himself. 
“Whats fool Iam! I might have known 
she would forget me, coor ra Oh, Sybil! 
My lost darling! I wo give my life this 
moment jast to kneel at your feet and have 
you amile on me as you once did.” 

He caught his breath and turned away 
quickly, for Sybil had the child in her arms, 
and, quite unconscious of her observer, was 
kissing him in a raptarous manner. 

Vane would have gone away at once, for he 
dreaded while he longed to meet her, But for 
a moment he was qnite lost to his surround- 


itis mind travelled back to the time when 
he had been the accepted lover of this girl, 
who was and always had been to him the one 
woman in the world. — t 

He thought, with vain and bitter regret, of 
the trifling quarrel that had separated them. 
How wre had been since! His miser- 
able marriage with the Spanish woman mast 
have sunk him very low in Sybil’s esteem ; 
and now—— . ‘ 

A splash and a wild scream brought him to 
his senses. ee f 

The scream came from Sybil’s lips, and in 
the same moment that he sprang to her side 
he saw Willie's white dress sink below the 
water that curled and dashed around the pier. 

“Save him—oh, save him!"’ Sybil oried, 
wildly. 


And in her terror there came to her no | 
sense of recognition of the man so close beside | 


“Don’t be frightened,” he said, quickly. 
“Iocan swim. I will get him.” 

In the same moment he got off his coat and 
shoes and leaped into the water. 

Willie's little, struggling form had come up 
to the surface again, and Lionel grasped the 
child as the waves whirled him shoreward. 
Then receding, they caught them both, and 
it was all that he could to hold the child 
out of the water while he kept himself afloat. 

It was a terrible struggle, sach as none but 
they who have narrowly ye em drowning can 
well understand. But Lionel was a powerful 
swimmer, and he gained slowly but surely the 
shallow water along the shore. 

Tt was a breathless moment when he sank 
exhausted at Sybil’s feet, with Willie in his 
arms, 

“TI saved him for you!” he gasped; and 
then the scene faded away in the mist of 
un eas. 

When he o his eyes in, with a 
sense of te ne rood he an tate him 
the still, deathlike form of little Willie. 

‘“*Whatare you doing?" he asked, with an 
effort, ag he saw the well-meant but ineffec- 
tual efforts of the bystanders to resuscitate 
the child. “That is not the way! Take off 
his dress; lift his arms up and draw them 
down again. Be quick!” 

,He was too much exhausted io aid them 
himeelf, but his orders were executed, and the 
little bare arms were promptly raised and 
lowered till artificial respiration was replaced 
by a faint, flattering sigh, and they knew the 
child was safe. 

Lionel had not looked once at Sybil, but his 
eyes were fastened on the ohild’s bare arm, 
— yor pour hod & number of queer little 

and one j 
the elbo “ g, red streak just above 
his seemed to fascinate him. He stared 
at it steadfastly till Sybil’s face came between 
him and the child, and she said, in a low, un- 
even voice,— 


‘I cannot tell how much I thank yo 
Lionel. You always were a brave fellow.” - 
Pa in filled with tears when she called 
te a dehy That was good of her. 
her praise, their previous ve te a 





“I did it for you,” he said, huskily. ‘It 
was nothing. I am very glad.” 

‘I think you would have done it for any- 
one—for the child’s own sake,” she said,gently. 

And she took Willie up in her arms, for the 
child was all right now, and feeling wet and 
uncomfortable, he had begun to ory. 

‘I will see you again,” she said; and 
Lionel’s heart bounded. 

He got up with an effort and stood there 
very wet and draggled beside her. 

“I—I am going away,” he said, in a low 
tone. “I don’t think I’d better stay any 
longer." 

Sybil’s eyes fell. 

** Just as you think,” she said. 

‘* Bat there is one thing I want to ask,” 
Lionel continued. ‘How did that child get 
those marks on his arm ?”’ 

“Oh,” Sybil answered, readily, ‘' that is 
nothing. He was born with those. But you 
ought not to stand here, wet as you are, and 
Willie——” 

‘ ie ; am going,”’ he said, hurriedly. ‘Good- 
e ” 

She held out her hand very frankly. 

“Thank you!” she said, with real warmth, 
and her eyes were quite misty. ‘‘ You saved 
my boy’s life, and I love him very dearly. 
I shall never forget it.” 

Lionel could not speak. He simply crushed 
the small hand she gave him in a fervent 

sp and hurried away. 

The next day he had left Eastbourne, and 
Willie watc his “pretty mamma" with 
wide, carious eyes. 

‘*Don't cry, mamma,” he lisped. “ Willie 
loves ’00. Don’t cry!” 

But Sybil’s tears would fall, and her heart 
ached sadly. 

“I thought I had ceased to care so much 
for him,"’ she said, in despair, ‘‘ but it is of 
no use. I shall love him always, and yet I 
have no right to love him. It is wicked of 
me, but, oh, I cannot help it! On, Lionel! 
Why did you ever leave me?” 

From that day, somehow, the sea-side 
ceased to please her, and she went home. 

It was several weeks later that she had a 
note from the matron of the hospital whence 
she had taken Willie. 

‘*My dear Miss Elmer,’’ Mrs, Firth wrote, 
‘‘a most extraordinary thing has happened. 
Willie's father has turned up, and has been 
here inquiring for him. In the first place, a 
very strange mistake has happened. You 
know we have several babies here at one time 
—sometimes as many as a dozen—and it often 
happens that in bathing the babies they get 
mixed up, and we can't tell which ia which. 
The mothers have to help us out. 

** Bat, if you will remember, Willie had no 
mother, and there was at the same time 
another baby here who was an orphan. One 
of these babies was the child of a poor, friend- 
less woman, and the other belon; to a 
gentlemen of means who had lost his wife, 
and — paid us to have his child properly 

or. 

‘* He has been travelling abroad for several 
ears, and has just returned, intending to take 
is child away. But when he came to get his 

child, it appears that the child was not here. 
The baby we had supposed was his was the 
child of the poor woman. He knew it was 
not his, because his own child had some 
peculiar birthmarks on one arm. You can 
easily understand how I felt when I found that 
our nurses had been so careless. Willie is 
this gentleman’s child, and I am afraid you 
will have to give him ba 

Sybil let the note fall and burst into tears. 

“It is always that way,” she said—“ every- 
thing I love is taken from me.” 

With a feeling of utter despair, she flang 
herself on the couch and lay there till a servant 
came to announce that there was a gentleman 
waiting to see her. 

Sybil went down with a sinking heart. Her 


‘visitor was standing in the middle of the 
room, and she saw, with a strange fluttering 
& of the heart, that it was Lionel Vane. f 


He came forward with a feverish manner 
as she stood still in surprise, and he said, 
without waiting to greet her: 
| “* Sybil, do you know that it is my child you 
have adopted ? ” 

‘Your child!" she echoed. ‘‘ Willie is 
‘your child?” 

“Yes,” he went on hurriedly. ‘“ You 
heard of my marriage, I know. I blash 
to mention it, but I married a woman who 
was @ drunkard and an opium-eater. I was 
well punished for my folly. Ido not excuse 
it, but I have always wanted you to know 
how it happened. I was intoxicated when I 
married her, and——” 

‘80 I heard,” Sybil said, half audibly. 

‘* I did not love her. Love !’’ he repeated, 
with scorn. ‘I loathed her when I came to 
my senses.” 

“‘Bat how could you—how could you—” 
Sybil faltered. 

“TI have asked myself that question a 
hundred times. I do not know. When we 
quarrelled, I was wretched, and I did not 
care what Idid. I did what I had never done 
before, and have never done since—I drank a 
@ great deal to drown my own misery. And 
one night, when I was under the inflaence of 
liquor, I married Eugenie Gomez. She | 
Willie’s mother—the mother of my son. What 
a depraved woman she was you cannot imagine, 
but she led me a life of torment and morti- 
fication. She died finally from her own ex- 
cesses, and I put the child in the home. 
There was nothing else I could do, for I had 
no one to take care of him.” 

“Your wife is dead then?” said Sybil, 
softly. 

‘“‘ She died shortly after Willie's birth." 

‘*And you want your child, of course,’’ she 
said, with a break in her voice. ‘It is quite 
n tural ” 


ry A 

“I did mean to take him away from the 
home,” he said; ‘‘ but when I heard it was 
you who had him, I felt sorry I had ever 
made any claim. You know, Sybil, there 
is no womanin the world whom I would sooner 
see the gaardian of my child than you.” 

“Bat I cannot take him from you,” she 
faltered. ‘ He is yours.’ 

**Not if you want him,” Lionel answered, 
hurriedly. 

—_ then, with a sudden burst of passion he 
cried,— 

‘*Do you think I have ever ceased to love 
you? You have grown dearer to me every 
day since I lost you. Anything I have that 
you may desire, I will gladly give to you— 
even my child, If you will only say you 
forgive me, say you do not despise me !"’ 

Sybil made a quick gesture toward > 

‘* Lionel!” she cried, holding out her arma, 
“T love you!” 7 

He caught her to his breast with a wild and 
passionate joy. 

“ And you will forgive me?” he said, trem- 
ulously. ‘Oh, Sybil, I did not dare to ask! 
Will you be my wife now? Is that happiness 
still possible ?” * 

She lifted her face and kissed him, 

“Yes,” she answered through her tears. 
“TI forgave you long ago. You have been 
punished sufficiently, I think. On, Lionel, if 
you had only come back to me sooner! ” 

‘*Bat I did not dare,” he answered. “I 
felt too base. And that day at Eastbourne I 
thought that you were married, that Willie 
was your own child.” 

‘* Well,’ she said, pressing her cheek 
against his breast, ‘I have you now, and I 
am not going to let you go again.” 

He tightened his arms around her. 

“ You need not fear,” he answered. ‘“ The 
whole world could not drag me away.” 

The wedding that took place shortly after 
was & wonderful thing for the gossips; bat 
what any one said mattered very little to 
Lionel and Sybil. 

Willie went with them on their travels, and 
a happier child was never found in the care of 
a happier couple, 
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FACETLA. 


—— 


‘‘Yus, my child, yes; dun is the fniuare 
tense of due.” 

A sotpmmr wiss his spurs om the field of 
battle, but a tom-.cat wins his purrs om the 
back fence. 

Ds. Francum used tosay that rich widows 
were the only piece of second. hand geeda. that 
sold at. prime.coat. 

Norse BY AN UNNATURALIST,—If‘ you want te 





see & wild cat, simply hold: up the domestio* 


anineal by the tail. 

A taier who stole a mirror wat imprisoned 
for theft and ‘fined for drunkenness. He bad 
taken # glass too much. 

A Great Banner: Friend: “ What's coma 
up between you and Miss Dumpling?’ -De 
Leffé (sadly): “ Her father.” 

Tracnes: “ Inanimate objects belong to the 
neuter gender, Whak gender is. an egg?” 
Tommy: ‘“Can’é tell till it’s hatched ong.”’ 

“Ts your father a man of seadantary 
habits?” ‘ Gedentary? Well, I rasher 
fancy he is. He sits ow me every time he.eers 
me!’ 

Parenramrmrms: ‘* Clara, I see that the front 
gate is down this morning.” Clara (shyby): 
“Yes, papa; you know love level all 
thinge.” 

Drrriwent lever: “Ff know that I'am a 
perfect bear in my manner.” She: “Sheep, 

oumean. Bears hug people ~you donothing 
ut bleat! ” 

Parent: “ Whatis the difference between 
the regular and the irregular Greek verbs?" 
Tommy: ‘“ You get twice as many lickings 
learning the irregular ones,” 

Tracer: ‘* Tommy, what is the memory?” 
Tommy : ‘It is the faculty—the facalty-——”’ 
“That's right. Go on.” “Tt is the faculty 
with which—with which we forget thiags,”’ 

Wwe: ‘“ Henry, when I am) dead and 
gone, will. you! marry again?’ Husband: 
‘‘ Never while I think of. the days we shave 
lived together will I be joimed to anotlier 
wife.” 

Mrs. Nunonper: ‘that’s a very preity 
motto you are working, Mrs. Browne-Haash! 
‘Learn.to.say no’ Isit for your-son?” Mere, 
Browne-Haash: ‘‘No; it's for the dining- 
room,"’ 

** Never scold your wife for crying,’ says 
Dr. Agnew. ‘So leng as a women can weep 
she will never do anything desperate, and she 
will have much more patience than a dry-eyed 
woman.” 

“Bor the worst of all ‘isms,” said a lec. 
turer on sectarianism, “is pugilism.” “I 
know a worse one than that,” said a lame man 
in the back of the hall. ‘What is it? 
“ Rheumatism.” 

Mrs. Gassaway: “I tell-yon, doctor, that I 
am sick, and you say that all I need is rest, 
and you haven’t even looked 'atmy. tongue.” 
Doctor: ‘' I know that it needs a rest without 
having to look at it.” 

Sue: “I must show you my new clack 
before you go.” He (facetiously): “Some of 
my friends tell me I am homely anough to 
stop a clock.” She: ‘Oh, that won't matter! 
It can be started again.” 

Gromerry in our higher society. Tom: 
‘Why, Bill, don’t you know May Foley? I 
thought she lived in your equare.’”’ Bill: 
“Very possibly, Tom, but yet we may not 
move in the same.circle.”” 

Mrs. N. Peck: “So you thonght I was an 
angel.once, didyou?” Mr. N. Peck: ‘ Yep.” 
Mrs. N. Peck: “ And you don’t think s0 now, 
eh?” Mr. N. Peck: “ Nope. I still live in 
hopes that you may be, though,” : 

“Wer, Johnny, I shall forgive you thia 
time; and it’s very pretty of you. to write a 
letter to say you're sorry.” ‘ Yes; ma; don’t 
tear it up, please.” “Why, Johnny?” 
“ Because it will do for next time.” 





JewrrieR: “I can set anything that was 
ever intended to be set, and I guarantee all 
my work.” Ponltryman: “No! mister,, [ll 
give yer. tew dollars to come.over an’ sat my 
old speckled hen sq thas alhe*ll stick.” 

Tue.Mies Browna:  Oh,, co glad. to, see 
you, Mary! But, we've, such, dreadfal: colds, 
we can't kiss you, dear. We, can, only, shake 
hands.” Fair visitor: “Oh, dear, how, sad! 
I hope you haven't got.a cold, Mr, Brown?!” 

Hosss: ‘* Ivanderstand. that: Dobson’s wife 
is & German, and that he mastered: the-Ger- 
men langnage.to win her.” Jones: ‘‘ Well, 
be must have expended all his energies om the. 
language, then. He has never maatered her.” 

ALGERNON: “ Say, grandpa, here’s-a-picture 
of a Roman banquet, and they are nibh the 
down to eat. They don’t do that way now, 
do they?” Grandpa: “Er—wellk, yes, there 
ptr ay or less: lying done at public dinners 

‘“Joun, this is the fourth time I’ve canght 
you in the kitchen talking to the cook.” "Well, 
my dear?” ‘The next time I find-you here. 
I'li—well, I'll discharge her, and, do the 
cooking myself.” He has never offended 
since. 

“Sim, I always aim to tell the truth,” 
remarked a politician whose veracity had 
been impugned. ‘That may be true,” was 
the qnick retort, ‘‘but justice compels tha 
observation that you are a. mighty bad 
shos!”’ 

Comptainant: ‘ He applied an appropriate 
epithet to me.” Judge: “* Whak, was, it?” 
‘* Hecalled ma :a lying,scoundrel,” ‘‘ Well, 
you mean opprobrious; but still, I won’t 
contradics you. It may have been appro- 
priate.” 

Master Bozssy’s father isthe happy owner 
of a hatehing machine, The other day, as 
little. Bob was watching a chicken energetic- 
aily breaking its way through ita shell, he re- 

“‘Deee how-he gets ont, bn’ haw did 
he get in?” 

Visrrer : **Ooph:!—what. beastly tobacco are 
you——” Host: “Yes; know. Shut the door! 
Some African cigarettes I keop on — 
for my mother-in-law. D'reotly I ‘light-up, 
she’s off! Open the window for: a bit, and 
take-a weed 1"’ 

Tre “penny-in-the-slot” machine mast 
have reached’ ite culmination in that invented 
bya Mr. Englebert, which, after the pre- 
gor?hed rute has been complied with, will take 
your photograph; finish it, and: drep it cut 
already framed. 

Decror: “ Your blood is d ficient in quality, 
Mr. Jones. What you need is more iron in 
the system.” Mr, Jones: ‘That can’t, be, 
doctor. I have stepped on at. least tyeénty- 
two, tacks with my bare feet. since spring- 
cleaning began.” 

Greta: ‘And so you are engaged at last, 
my-dear—to an architect; bat has. he ever 
builé anything?” Marjorie: “ Buil&. any- 
thing! I should say so; why, he told me him. 
self that.he has built many ‘ castles in, Spain.’ 
Oaly think of it!” 

‘« Dip your son take. a degree in college?” said 
& gentleman te a lady who was enthusiastically 
praising the ability of her offspring. “ No, 
indeed, he didn't,” she replied, with: pride, 
“ Hedidn’t takeanything, He.isshe healthiest 
boy you ever saw.” 

Amrniz. uorHER: “ Here, Tommy, is come 
nice castor oil, with orange syrup in: it.’ 
Doctor: “ Now, remember, don’t give it-alb to 
Tommy, leave some for me.” Tommy (who 
has been there before): ‘* Doctor’sa nies man 
ma; give it all to doctor.” 

Omawa BELLE: “Ma, I reaily do hetiave 
George is getting ready to propose,” Omaha, 
mamma : What inspiresthat hope?" Omaha 
belfe: ‘* Well, last night he asked me if pa ig 
doing well in business, and when I told him 
that pa is getting rich he punt hisarm round:me 
and called me his silver star and his golden 





Ar the girls’ Sanday,echool : Teacher : There 
are just a, few. moments now before echoo} 
closes. Would any of yon like to ask a queg. 
tion?” Immature womenof seven: “ Yea, 
m’m, I should, When Adam fell, did Exe 
giggle behind her handkerchief ?”’ 

“Ose minute, mamma,” mid. a young 
wot “Tll_ be, down, a8, 8000, a9 I haye 
finiabed, taking this: photograph,” “Photo, 
graph of what?’ ‘Of George's lagt letter 
tome. In thesg;: @.of perishable. writing 
fluids it’s just ag well, to.he carefai,.’ 

Two well-known clergymen lately missed 
their train, upon: whith one.of them took on; 
his watch, and; finding: is: to: blame for tha: 
mishap, said he would. no. longer bave any 

in it. ‘Bat,’ said the other, “ien’t it a 
question not of faith; bat.of good works?’ 

“WisH any oil on your hair, sir?” Cag. 
tomer (explosively): ‘ Nobody that. has any 
sense uees hair oi! nowadays. Do I look like 
a howling idiot? Barber (deforentially): 
“No, sir; bat I am not a good judge of 
— I always ack the: question, any- 

ow,’ 

Very Stout Ol4 Lady (watching the lions 
fed): “’Pears to me, mister, that ain't: avery 
big piece o' meat fer sech an animal,’ Attex- 
dant (with the most stupendous show of 
politeness): ‘I e’pose it does seem like a little 
meat to you, ma’am, but it’s enough: for the 
lion.” 

A’ WORKING aman, with a dinner pail ia his 
hand cameoatot alittle shep and was met 
bya fetlow-workman: who said, ‘* Why, Jim, 
you’re working overtime now: I thonght 
eight hours was the union schedule,"’ ‘+ Yos, 
bust yeu sce I have bought the shep-and work 
t 4* 


‘‘Waat ig an orphan?” asked a lady 
teacher. None of the children seemed to 
know. “ Well, I’m an orphan,” said the 
teacher, as —a not too plain a cine, A hand 
popped up and the owner exclaimed, * An 
orphan is @ woman that wante to get nvarried 
and can’t,” 

An of@ Yorkshire woman desoribed her 
happy: circumstances thns : ‘1' ye a. ni¢s little 
cottage, a chest of drawers ands pianny, s 
lovely garden an@:some flowers in my win- 
dow; and;"* wexing warm,“my leeband’s 
dead, andthe very sunshine of! ‘eav'n secme 
to-fallomme,”” 

Tue. bishop was at dinner, and the waiter 
had just spilled a plate of-scalding soup on 
the episcopal: emall-clothes, His lordship 
turned round, and, with an agonised expres- 
sion of countenance, solemnly entreated, 
‘* Will: some- layman make a remark eppropri- 
ate tothe occarion ? ”’ 

‘*T am tired of living with sao a homely 
woman,’’ exclaimed Williana Rugh, of Niagara 
Falls, ashe walkedaway from hisy wife six 
weeks ago. The other day. she was left a 
legacy: of 40,000..dols, and Willimm:bunried 
back home to call her his angel ene, but ebe 
wouldn’t let him in. 4 

«“ Wavy, Georgie,” said a girl to her Ltile 
brother, “I’ve jugs heard that you were 
whipped at school Jast week. I had no ides 
of it till Iv was told-a few minutes ago.” 
Hadn't you?”*responded Georgie. And then 
he added, with.a tone and air of pride, “* Why, 
I know it at the time,” 

Orrizen: “ Here, cab!” Cabmen (looking 
at him critically): ‘“ Is it a reception, sir?” 
Citizen (angrily): “ What difference does that 
make toyou?’™ Csabman: “All the differ- 
ence in the world; sir. You're in fall dress. 
If it’s a reception; it’s alf right. [If it’s 
suicide you pay in advance, sir,” 

One Gordon, @ vacaliat of the last. cantary, 
rashly accused Handel of accompanying him 
badly, and added that he would jump upon 
the harpsichord and smash it if the compoeer 
did not change his style. ‘Let maknaow vheo 

ou vill do dat,” said the Saxon master, ‘ and 

vill adverdise it, Iam sure more beople vill 
eome to see you shump dan vill come to hesr 
jou sing!" 
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SOCIETY. . 


_——— 


Taz Emperor of Austria, cays a Continental 
gossip, ia an admirable. violin. player. 

Az a fancy dress ball held recently in Paria, 
a lady appeared with a. miniature: Biffeb 
Tower on her head, a yard high, set with 
diamonds. 

Tue Princess Beatrice bas grown surpria. 
ingly stout during the, last three years, and 
avyone who did not know her age, would guess. 
her to.be thirty-eight. at least. i 

Ar the recent: Henley: regatta one Jady from 
a house-boat rowed about‘in-the evening in a 
low-necked dress and a profuse display of 
diamondé., r 

Tur Princess. of Wales: is.the.moeé moar- 
yellously young-lcoking woman in the world; 
a second Ninon de l'Bnclos, She positively 
looks no more than two-and'twenty, and her 
hair is a8 bright and fair as, it. was, ages 
ago. 

Here ig one peint in. whiels, oddly: -evonghy. 
the Shah of Persia and some of our church 
magnates may join hands—their conmmon 
antipathy to the nether ment tightly 
buckled at the knee. Ont of deference-to. this 
point of Oriental prejudice the Lord Cham- 
berlain issued the mandate “‘ with trousers” 
in regulating the Court dress: which was worn 
at the Royal Ftalian Opera, on the cecasion of 
the reception of the Shah, 

Tue lucky: possessors of houses upon lon 
leases in Cavendish-square are in @ estate 
high glee, for, just‘ ag the place seemed 
doomed to sink fnto a ified, Bloomsbury- 
square, the abaie. of tora, ang, dentists,, 
comes the Princess. Louise of Wales: to give 
it the cachet’ of Royalty. The Bart of Fife, 
it seems, is anxious to give up his residence 
in Cavendishequare, and remove’ to a 
locality less .assqciated..in one’s, mind. with 
pills and fees; but: the Princess.is. charmed 
with his house; and will’ not hear of'a 
change, and in. theee, things, at léagt, a. 
betrothed, to say nothing of.a. Princess, always 
carries -her peint, 


Ay observer_of what passed in the Royal 
box at the Empire tra, naticad that 
when the Shah pnt down hia programme—a- 
fine artistic work it wag in satin—he turned 
the lettering npside down. Ha also saw that 
when the Princess: of Welea pat :dewn, her 
programme immediately afterwards she: aleo 
turned the lettering downwards. This cxvin 
of the Shah's susceptibilities.in the; master of 
& foreign language: with which the is: not 
intimately acquainted was a. delicate. com- 
Pliment, but it must: have required supreme 
self possession to pay’ it without revealing 
consciousness of the homour of the sitnsation. 
Although soleran of visage and dreaamily 
languid, the Shah has a quick eye for facial 
expression, 


north of the border wha Neopet coterie 
e bor. eps up. somethi 
of the old Highland chictiain-aty ie. When i 
goes north to Mar: Lodge, be is received by & 
body of kilted retainera, who escort Kim to 
hia home with pathapa lesa.of savage, display 
than accompanied the home-coming of his 
ancestors in the good old times, but still with 
more of patriarchal splendour than ia at. all 
customary among @ prosaic: race: of 
Highlander peers of to-day. Daring dinner the 
gueats are regaled by the strain of the inotru- 
ment so dear to the heart of ‘the Gael, but 
which to Saxon ears is most charming at a 
distance—the bag-pipes, 

Parce Grorcx or Watrs recently laid th 
foundation.stome of the new hospital at the 
Royal Victoria’ and Albers Dooke in. com 
pection with the Seamen’s Hospital Society. 
A acknowledging an address of welcome, 
7 ~ Royal Highness mentioned that since 

€ foundation of the society mors than a 


STATISTICS. 


One hundred years ago the United States 
had: a. population. of about 4,000,000 while 
Canada bad under 150,000. 

Tn is: roughly calculated that £750,000 per 
annum is spent on the food*and clothing of 
indoor paupers in the Metropolis. 

Tw Clifton Park there is an oak (the Parlia- 
mentary) said to be 1,500 years.old, which 
was known to. exist before the Cox quest. 

Out of a total arés of 66-000 000 acres of 
land:in- New: Zealand, about 10 .000;000 acres 
of crown land#-stil? remain open for selection. 
It is stated that one person out of every five of 
the inhabitants. of the colony is now. engaged 
in agriculture. 

Tr is said:that if all the telephone. wires in 
use in Ametios, were stretched in one contina- 
ous litte, they would reach seven times round 
the earth; ‘and if all the messages transmitted 
every day hed to pass through one set of 
instruments, and occupied two minutes’ time 
each, ten years would be.required to transmit 
them:all, 





GEMS. 


Four things come not back: the spoken 
word, the sped; arrow, the past life, the ne- 
glected opportunity. 

No man ever lived a right life who had not 
been chastened: by a woman’s love strength- 
ened by her courage, and guided by her dis- 
cretion. 

TuenxE is little pleasure in the world that is 
true and sincere beeides the pleasure of doing 
our duty and doing goad,. Tam enre no other 
is comparable to this. 

We sometimes think that it is the transitory 
alone which changes; the eternal stands still. 
Rather the transitory stands stil, fades and 
falls to pieces ; the eternal continues by chang- 
ing its form in accordance with the movement 
of advancing ages, 

Too many children never -accomplish any- 
thing because they fear both their parents and 
their teachers; too many never succeed be- 
cause they are made to feel they never can. 
Many a child who is fall of animation and 
life and fun and happiness is made to hate 
his school and setoe]-beoks because his teacher 
does not take the time and trouble to study 
_ disposition, and thus learn how to govern 

im. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Crotnrsrins boiféd a few minutes, and 
quiokly dried ones, or twice a menth become 
more durable, 

Tomato Omrier.—Beat six eggs to a froth ; 
mix twe tablespoonfals of flour in a little 
water, and. add. same salt and pepper. Peel 
and chop very fine four rips tomatoes; stix all 
together; put; ® piece of butter half the size 
of an egg into a frying-pan, heatit very hot, 
turn into the mixture, then let it stand to 
brown three minutes; lap it balf over, slip it 
on to a. hot platter, and send. it to the table 
vexy hot, 

Punts or Tomators —Take.a quantity of 
tomatoes, ont them up into quarters, and re- 
move from each the pipsand watery substance 
it contains, put,them into a saucepan with an 
onion, plenty of butter, pepper, salt, a. laurel 
leaf, and some thyme; add & few spoonsfals of 
either stock or gravy; keep stirring on the 
fire until they are reduced. to @ pulp, Pass 
this. throngh a, hair sieve, Pot an ounce of 
butter into a saucepan, and mix with it on the 


fite-two tablespoonfals of flour; as soon as it 
begins to-colour add the tomato pnip, a little 
at atime, and keep stivring on the fire until 





F meme - & million: seamen. have shared in 


the purée thickens. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TERE is a fancy for having linen scented 
with lavender, just like our grandmothers did, 
Thesweet-amelling staff is put into cambric 
or cilken bags and placed among sheets, table- 
cloths, and under-wear. 

Tue first visiting cards used in this counixy 
were merely. ordinary. playing-cardg,. on. the 
white backs of which visitors were wont to 
varite. their. namea when they failed to find 
their friends at home, or upon which they left 
messages or invitations, 

A Rvsstan navy cfficer has invented a 
method of searching the sea or const by night, 
which does not reveal the position of the ship, 
A mortar fires a- buoyant shell containing a 
compound which ignites on reaching the water 
and lights up the surrounding area. 

Tux siesta is the short slesp after dinner, 
and fifteen minutes’ worth of it is one of the 
best daily investments of time a busy man or 
woman can make. When you haven’ time to 
take a siesta, it is about time you went cff 
and died semewhere, 

In Persia, among the aristocracy, a visitor 
fends notice an hour or two before calling, and: 
gives a day’s notice, if the-visit is one of great 
importance. He is met by servants before he 
reaches the house, and other considerations 
are shown him according to relative rank. 
The lefs, and not the right, is considered the 
position of honour. 

Kiya Oscar. or SweEpen is, in every way, & 
remarkable man. In a nce, he is, pale 
and studious, more like a professor than a 


King, and his accomplishments by no means 


belie his outward seeming. He is ona of the 
most educated of monarchs, Heknows every 
Enropean language, is a passionate student of 
Shakespeare, has given Sweden the best, irans- 
lation she possesses of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” and 
has published many pocms of his own com- 
position. He holds strong views on the 
temperance question, and practises them. 


Weo would not be a chess-player? Accord- 
ing to an ancient Persian manuscript, The 
glory of man ia knowledge; and chess is the 
nourishment of the mind, the solace of the 
spirit, the polisher, of. intelligence, the bright 
gun of understanding ; and has been, preferred 
by the philosopher, its inventor, to all other 
means by which we arrive at wisdom.” The 
‘reader who is ignorant of chess will, therefore, 
da well to order a handbook of the game from 
his bookseller without delay. 

Iv ialucky for bridesmaids to throw awsy 
pins on a wedding day, but woe ba to a. bride 
if » single one is left abont her, for then 
nothing will go right! This ia.a very old 
supers tion, and Randolph in- his “ Letters,” 
writing of the marriage of Mary Qnesn of 
Scots to Lord Darnley, saya. that when. the 
Queen after her. marriage went to her chamber 
to change her clothes, she svffored ‘‘ them that 
stood by, ev man that conld approach, to 
take a pin.” ig ominous of misfortune to 
be married in greem, but if a cat sneezes on 
the eve of the marriage day it is Incky. 

Tux following story is related about the 
origin of mermaid’a lace: A branch of brett? 
seaweed was brought to a young Italian gir 
a worker in Venetian point, or flat point lage, 
by her sailor loyer, upon his return from a 


cruise in the Southern Sea. The delicate 


coraline attracted. the girl's attention at once 
on account of its exquisite beauty of outline, 
and she seemed. greatly plexeed with the gift. 
“ You haye brought me a new pattern form 
lace work,” she said, ‘the moat graceful 
haveever known.” 8, with her needle and 
the finest flax thread, she.sat down to her 

+ task of imitating the covaline, The 
result. was ® more perfect snacees than she had 
anticipated, and the ‘mermaid’s lace,” as it 
was.called, became.eagerly sought forand had 
a regular foror of popularity about the middle 
of tke seventeenth century. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sxowprop.—Not quite suitable for our pages ; declined 
with thanks. . . 


“ Hail!” 

L. O. U.—Imprisonment does not wips out the debt ; 
the liability remains the same. * ; 

Heatuer Biossom.—You can remove your gloves er 
not, as you like ; it is entirely optional. 

8. 0. 8. Sees a to persons 
of dark complexions ; a brunette is not 

Bruin.—You had tan ere inn 
Pn was we wt rh 

ay tye oe a dentist. Soot alone 

ls better than soot soot and salt. Perhaps the teeth want 


Froripan.—"‘ Salus” fs a Latin word of salutation, 
meaning 


pee really cannot undertake to advise you. 
You appear to be quite capable of g your own 
love affairs. 

Icroramvus.—We can hardly undertake to give instruc- 
tions in grammar — look in your dictionary for the 
meaning of the words. 

Sopaia rg oy a water and soda should remove 

let the plate soak in it for awhile ; clean it 
afterwards. 


Anxious Motner.—The School Board Officer will not 
be likely to exceed his duty. A boy of your son’s age 
would not be allowed to work full time. 

Poi.y.—Look down the columns of any am f paper, 
you will be almost sure to find what you want; there 
seem to be more and more advertisements for servants 
every day. 

InpicnaTion.—Don't be too ready to rush into a 

uarrel with any = ~—_ love; there. is nothing like a 

for ters of love as well as anything 
else in this — 

One in Dovpr.—You have done nothing amiss; it 
was quite a natural thing to do, and no doubt was taken 
as you meant it ; a pretty card is always acceptable and 
can give offence to no one. 


gine 'y certain flags is as follows: A 
defiance—used 


Tong igaitying danger; black “ag, 
death ; yellow flag, sickness. : 


A. M. R.—1. You had better ask a medical man about 

S_ iption it seems to be gout. 
2. You cannot do anything but keep on cleaning till 
apg ahd annoyance. Keating’s 


Aone 1n Lonpoy.—It is not always the most talkative 
face gp pa in society ; ae little less 
pre mp and you will get on better. Do no’ 
despair; some one will find out zt attractive side 
before long, and you will be bright and happy enough. 


We are very g 

like our paper co taseh, and trust & will aluars merit 
your opinion. 
Jzssiz.—You are under your 

you are twenty-one years of age. 2. No one can alter 
pron eee ye oo —— ver much your 
meetings disapproved ou are supposed 
to reside in the parish, where you wish to be married, 
twenty-one days previously, 


Ex.ior.—We have no advice to offer as to what you 
should do under the ex: you 
of ; our remarks might be and 
we have no deatre to incite you to a breach of 
the peace. It is pleasant know that you like the 
READER so much, and that have found any informa- 
tion we have been able to you of service. 


Viotzt.—1. You had better have medical advice about 
2. It hat caused the 


Timoray.—Apply to a bird fancier, 

Ciaupe.—Laura, from the Latin, means prosperity. 

see Of ee was no vote by ballot before the year 

H. Beit.—The child has no right to any name but its 

mether’s. 

Beryt.—1l. The eee is found in America. 

2. You write a very good hand. me 

A Vittace Marp.—Have nothing to do with 
young man who will not court you openly and with your 

parents’ knowledge. 

Desparrina Katz.—We can ony recommend pod toa 

hairdresser ; it is most likely a  aezeen of time ; there 

is nothing to be in despair about, 

Somezopy's Dartinc.—‘‘ Durbar” means a reception 

of Court held Se ne 

visits of ceremony or State b: 

Liusan. —Young ladies taeemey wait till they are 

asked. It is very unmaidenly and forward to try “to 

attract the attention of the opposite sex in any way. 

T. W. tee ten tae ee tte 

it is impossible to trace probably, from the 

warding of th, i had comatndnn to deraite with archery. 

Pie SusscRiBeR.—Your question is a little obscure. 
A marriage properly performed before wthnenyes $s is legal 

anywhere provided it is in accordance with the laws of 

the country. 

TavitHa,—You ask a curtous question ; do you mean 

to imply that you only wash your face once a day? We 

should say, do it at both the times you mention, and 

as many more as you like in addition, 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


Prerry Kathleen, P= she fm 
Tripping th 

With her eyes of as blue 
Beaming half in shadow. 





She is loved the country round 
For her truth and sweetness ; 
Even in her simple gown, 
Pink of girlish neatness. 


Cherry lips, and cheeks of rose, 
Hath this rural charmer ; 

Eldest of a brood 
Daughter of a 


Glad and at her 

= apenas happy books, 

Yet she often oy 
At the weeFly churning. 


bg me Tyre pe 


uae east hetien an terenee 
For she leads the singing. 


As she nears the Pony od church, 
voices reach her 


Pronaee and 


She must break full many hearts ; 
This, we know, would pain her ; 
For, of all who ask her hand, 
Only one can gain her. 
M. A. 


ALBERT.—Ven! uism can be under certain 
circumstances. Steal of ths cosoeantel exhtbohere of the 
art have the gift ocak You had better write to 
one of them for the information you want. 

Serato <8 WE be oats sntiey Op Sad sete 
lative unless you have some clue to the regiment 
which he belonged ; ifyou know that much You might 
be able to trace him b unicating with the com- 

manding officer. 

Eriquetre.—Young ladies cannot be too careful with 
oo = walk and talk. | heard of any 
ladies oni 0 Siogee pee anes Respectable 
Ge oak re 4 walk about racosvarvs lone or bose iv 

ms to lunch with strange gen 

& Seenn sean F 
post pe Ayr 


eng 
Government has 





Potty,—A little 
fate at night ahould remove the roughness oucyen 
J. Peseeane ae of 6 tinting should 
get or crlngy information Aten you nak for. be 
Eira Crampro! ico 
+ iN. ps Pap Bnew Aarne AE pe 
Pecan, ~You had Dotter ry ond settle the affair 
amicably no notice stand 
eruitdlinesald aa | ane 
T Lass.—Inquire at the place 
iar? _——ing ialte Eo a mrhere he joined 


Ew.y CLart.—Nothing will make a +4 
white except bis eos ane by Benet 
attractive. Gentlemen do act ataive exhaling saan 


Phy thy ay dies yy to use my water 
x, 4 cases of illness, dooto: 
sometimes order _ ” 


mn eee callie 1 2 Maxionn but it is 
eans the flower Gene tae caltivation iat 


sonally, an 
private 
‘we are content to 
ty. 
Darx-Harrep Netuir.—l. The 
pretty ; > we never gt ig my 
or handwrit . You are the best ju 
stranger 





May Biossom.—Only 
the flowing meted troublesome p' 
oe ng method wil restore it perfeciy 
» Squeere 
. Stretch it out on 
fron it with another 
met ot be eo Be 


ee 


a ing If necoeary, 


towel over it. 
F. E.—V 


ae 
and 
me Btn son 

yu 
latter until it is full grown. 
Danist.—Pizarro, the 
scidter‘iks bearing, and + 

rit but oul aga 

never learned to read or write, but 
He is said to a been a ae 
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Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
Aut Back Noumeers, Parts and Vouvmes are In print, 
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